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ON THE COVER: 
JOHN FORD SHOOTING “THE MAN WHO SHOT LIBERTY VALANCE” 


JOHN FORD (1932) AND WALLACE BEERY, DURING THE SHOOTING OF “FLESH” 
John Ford photographs — courtesy of the Film Library, Museum of Modern Art, New York 


JOHN FORD (1933), SHOOTING “PILGRIMAGE,” ON LOCATION AT NORWALK, 
CALIFORNIA 


JOHN FORD (1934), WITH HEATHER ANGEL AND MADELI 
THE SHOOTING OF “THE WORLD MOVES ON” 
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DURING THE SHOOTI 
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JOHN FORD (1939) AND TIM HOLT 


JOHN FORD (1941), SHOOTING “THE BATTLE OF MIDWAY” 
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JOHN FORD (1950), MAUREEN O’HARA, AND JOHN WAYNE, DURING THE 
SHOOTING OF “RIO GRANDE” AT MOAB, UTAH 


JOHN FORD (1961), SHOOTING “THE MAN WHO SHOT LIBERTY VA 
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NOTES ON THE ART OF JOHN FORD 


by Michael Barkun 


a dangerous business, and it is usually about 
as useless as interpolating the knuckle-rappings of 
Fate into a Beethoven symphony. One reason such 
efforts commonly come to so little is that few 
directors produce a coherent body of work. Like 
the novelist whose entire reputation rests on a 
few early volumes, the director often hits his peak 
quickly, then glides for years on reputation. 

Of all American directors, none has endured 
the passage of time more gracefully than John 
Ford. His, almost, forty-years of work constitutes 
one of the very few large groups of films stamped 
with a single creative vision. 

We ought to be able to make a preliminary 
evaluation on the evidence of nearly forty years. 
Yet Ford resists speculation. At first glance, his 
films seem so removed from philosophy that only 
blatant distortion could lend them content. But 
the man and his prodigious work remain, and 
by their very existence require consideration. 

We cannot sit back and await strong doses of 
Ford’s philosophy or politics. His films are neither 
treatises nor polemics — not usually. When they 
are, they strike us largely by their frightening 
oversimplifications. Similarly, characters and sit- 
uations can’t be twisted into things they aren’t. 
Symbolism, so congenial to a pictorial medium, 
has not come easily to Ford and when he has 
indulged in it (as in the final scene of The Jn- 
former) it has been trite and forced. 

Thus, the ordinary classifications do not fit. 
These are not obvious films —or perhaps they 
are too obvious. In any event, to see what Ford 
is trying to say, we must look at his films; and 
from their similarities and differences, abstract 
his notion of the world. 

John Ford looks out at the world through an 
unfashionable pair of glasses. His universe lies 
bathed in light, rosy light at that, and even when 
men die, they die significant deaths. It is not a 
20th century view. The secure 18th or 19th cent- 
ury would have found it more appealing. History, 
no longer at our beck and call, has made cynics 
of many. But Ford seems to have been little 
touched by the seaminess of modern life. 


O read philosophy into Hollywood films is 


What kind of a world is this bright creation 
of his? It is a world of good people, more emo- 
tional than intellectual, for whom the ordinary 
events of life are quite a sufficient raison d’étre. 
Their warmth, simplicity and quick response to 
sentiment, mark them as a new variant on an old 
theme. John Ford’s characters resemble nothing 
so much as the idealized man of the soil, a type 
that threads its way through Western art. 

Originally it was believed that mere contact 
with the outdoors and the processes of nature lent 
a person peculiar virtue. The discovery of the 
Americas expanded the field of innate goodness 
to include the “noble savage,” close to nature 
and untarnished by the corruptions of civilization. 
Much later, particularly during the proletarian 
writing of the thirties, the idealization of the 
peasant and the aborigine grew to include the 
great masses of urban workers. 

On the surface, we should have rejected Ford’s 
characters long ago. Time has worked against 
them. Wars and the disillusion that trails them 
have robbed the human animal of what we 
thought was his intrinsic nobility. But we are 
drawn to Ford’s characters, as towards any ideal- 
ized person. Their (and Ford’s) naiveté attracts 
us, in the same way that folk art beguiles the 
connoisseur. Ford dotes on ordinary, undistin- 
guished people, whether American cavalrymen 
or Irish revolutionaries, but he never allows their 
ordinariness to betray them; they always come 
out on top, in a solid stubborn way, confound- 
ing reason. 

Ford never seems much concerned with persons 
in authority. His characters, as a matter of fact, 
spend a good deal of their time fighting authority: 
Irish revolutionaries against British police, mi- 
grant workers in conflict with townsmen, upstart 
cavalry officers at loggerheads with West Point- 
trained brass, parish priests combatting a repres- 
sive regime. 

There resides in this antagonism a trace of anti- 
intellectual bias. The man of deliberate thought 
usually has the power, but the constraints of in- 
tellect have warped him. He has lost the ability 
to act spontaneously, out of inborn, unconscious 
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resources. The Ford hero eschews lengthy dis- 
cussions of pros and cons; he does what he feels 
obliged to do. For this reason, he displays little 
bravado in battle and instead plods doggedly to 
the inevitable conclusion. Thus, John Wayne, with 
jaw set, goes to do his job with a minimum of 
fanfare. 

In one respect, of course, this is an admirable 
sort of person. Such heroism as we possess is of 
this unspectacular sort. But the strong dichotomy 
of sentiment and reason, with sentiment forever 
on the side of right, produces a lop-sided view 
of the world. That this anti-intellectualism re- 
flects Ford himself is evident from one of his more 
intellectually ambitious efforts, The Fugitive 
(1947). An initially complex tangle of political, 
religious and social themes grows increasingly 
muddled as the picture progresses, until by its 
conclusion it is quite impossible to discover what 
Ford is trying to say. 

Ford’s outlook thus remains a circumscribed 
one, to which much subject matter is unsuited. 
He can scarcely look to contemporary society 
for material, when the bulk of that society’s lit- 
erature, art and music rejects sentiment. Hence 
his work revolves more and more around two 
slightly exotic foci: Ireland and the American 
West. These foci have, in turn, engendered two 
film cycles. Like a man equally eager to indulge a 
pair of vices, Ford can hardly wait to finish part 
of one cycle so that he can turn to the other; 
and at times he has tried with varied success to 
bring the two together. 

Since Ford is of Irish descent, a cultural prox- 
imity connects him to Ireland. Yet, in his films he 
draws only on those elements of the Irish char- 
acter that are congruous with his own. The Irish, 
of course, have traditionally been portrayed as a 
sentimental folk, and it is this image — almost 
stereotype — that Ford works with. 

How strongly he adheres to it is indicated by 
the manner in which he clothed Liam O’Flaherty’s 
novel, The Informer (1935). The book has a 
lean, sinewy quality, far removed from the mood 
of the film. Ford covers the streets with mist and 
blurs the jagged outlines of the slums, transfigur- 
ing the whole, rather seamy environment. 

It is a far cry from this solemn, occasionally 
mawkish evocation to the ribald satire of virtually 
the same territory in Brendan Behan’s “The 
Hostage.” Behan, the insider, born to a world of 
perpetual mock-revolution, can sympathize and 
still laugh. Ford, on the other hand, comes in 
search of the heavily sentimental and emotional. 
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He seeks them out and augments them to serve 
his artistic ends. 

In the augmentation there is bound to be dis- 
tortion and The Informer is more Ford than it is 
Ireland. Yet this picture, but one of a series, has 
been acclaimed the Ford rendering of the Old 
Sod — indeed, the Irish movie, par excellence. 
The Informer, however, by no means represents 
John Ford’s last word on Ireland. As Stagecoach 
obscures his later Western ramblings, so The In- 
former prevents due consideration of subsequent 
Irish pictures. 

One in particular deserves more attention than 
it has received, The Rising of the Moon (1957). 
Ford made it in Ireland with Irish actors. It con- 
sists of three unrelated vignettes, and like all 
vignette pictures, it went no farther than the art 
theaters. Yet despite its commercial failure, it 
is the most satisfying product of Ford’s infatu- 
ation with the Irish. The stories, by such stalwarts 
as Frank O’Connor and Lady Gregory, emerge 
intact, sentiment keeping well ahead of sentimen- 
tality. All three receive clean, uncluttered present- 
ations, free of an artificially induced atmosphere. 
Only the title story concerns the LR.A., and in 
its execution is a long way from The Informer. 
This time the rain-slicked Dublin streets glitter 
under the lamp-lights instead of glowing with a 
false halo. 

Yet the Irish cycle has largely been a succession 
of minor triumphs. For some, notably The In- 
former, fame went as much to the actor as the 
director. More important, for all of Ford’s ob- 
vious sympathy with the Irish, this has not turned 
out to be his métier. The further expression of 
his talents lay closer at hand, in the American 
West. 

Great directors, so it is thought, lend dignity 
to the Western, not the other way around. An 
occasional sortie by a William Wellman or a 
George Stevens proves that even this most be- 
nighted of vehicles can be turned to a higher 
purpose. And while most concede that such rare 
Westerns as leading directors choose to make 
have some merit, few would look kindly on any- 
one who devotes a major part of his time to them. 
There is something faintly demeaning about it. 

John Ford has been concerned with the Irish for 
quite some time, but his first important picture 
was a Western, The Iron Horse (1924). He 
has made so many since, that there is no point 
in merely cataloguing them. Suffice it to say that 
many of his admirers gloss over them, lest the 
subject matter reflect ill on the master. The truth 


is, however, that John Ford’s Westerns are their 
Own justification. They stand as one of the few 
genuinely American examples of film art. 

The same elements that must be force-fed in 
the Irish story come naturally to the Western. A 
highly stylized, conventional form, it need not 
compromise with reality simply because it does 
not aim at realism. Ford’s sentimentalism, out 
of place on much of the contemporary scene and 
rather strained in the Irish pictures, finds rest in 
the Western. 

While the old saw of “good guys” wearing white 
hats has its limits, the Western does exhibit strong 
moralistic overtones. The “classic,” as opposed 
to the “adult” Western, posits a constant battle 
between “good guys” and “bad guys,” with the 
latter receiving what they deserve at the end of the 
picture. Nothing besides this struggle is of any 
great importance, and, consequently, characters 
need be drawn only with the struggle in mind. 

All of this suits Ford admirably. The hardy op- 
timism embodied in the triumph of right dovetails 
neatly with his own disposition toward the silver 
lining. The Westerner had to be a creature of 
emotion rather than intellect because he had more 
urgent things to do than to speculate; sheer phys- 
ical survival took priority. 

Though American audiences prefer to think of 
Ford as “the man who made The Informer,” 
Europeans seem more interested in his Westerns. 
This detached reaction gives us a clue to the 
peculiar manner in which Ford approaches the 
Western. He views this most American of movie 
forms in a strangely European way; or, rather, 
according to the classic European view of Am- 
erica. 

The discovery of America and founding of the 
United States were, to many Europeans, more 
than chance geographical and political events. 
They pointed a way out of Europe’s chronic dy- 
nastic rivalries and warfare. While the Old World 
might continue to tear itself to pieces, the best it 
had brought forth could find sanctuary in the 
New World. 

This creation of European optimism was, in- 
deed, “the American dream.” America was quali- 
tatively different from all the countries around her 
or before her. She represented a fresh start, free 
from the encumbrances that denied social and po- 
litical progress to Europe. 

John Ford has retained, while many have lost, 
this sense of the uniqueness of America. His is 
a kindred spirit with those who saw something 
radically new in this country. And no place in 


America was more removed from European con- 
vention than the Western frontier. It attracted and 
developed a peculiarly direct, unsubtle person, 
with just that combination of virtues that Ford 
considers important. 

American critics, who occasionally patronize 
the Western as “the American morality play,” 
more often regard it as mere “horse opera.” Its 
association with the West, it is asserted, is largely 
accidental. Hence any picture in which the hero 
rides a horse becomes, by extension, a “horse 
opera,” and even Kurosawa’s The Magnificent 
Seven has been dubbed an “Oriental Western.” 

While this last judgment verges on absurdity, 
the proliferation of formula Westerns has de- 
prived the genre of much of its intrinsically 
American nature. Ford’s Westerns, on the other 
hand, could be made nowhere else. His sym- 
pathies lie with the people, but also with the 
land. And landscape plays as big a part as the 
actors themselves. Far from being a mere back- 
drop, it sets the scale of the picture. 


With these points in mind, let us now turn to 
perhaps the most typical Ford Western, Fort 
Apache (1948). Neither Ford’s finest film nor 
even his best Western, it, nevertheless, scarcely 
omits a single of his major themes or his most 
effective cinematic devices. The result, at the 
Same time grand and diffuse, is an anthology. 
We have dealt at length with what Ford has to 
say; now let us look at how he says it. 

Fort Apache, like so many that followed and 
preceded it, is a cavalry Western, a Ford spe- 
cialty. By concentrating on this esoteric realm, 
he has brought a number of his favorite topics 
in range. In the first place, he can talk about hero- 
ism. The choice in Fort Apache lies between 
the West Point bravado of the commander (Henry 
Fonda) and the less colorful pragmatism of a 
subordinate (John Wayne). The commander dies 
an untimely but heroic death, while the young 
officer lives to fight another day. 

Second, Ford can still bring the Irish into it. 
The cavalry during the Indian wars was heavily 
Irish, and Victor McLaglen is in the thick of 
it, more loyal, if not a wit more mellow, than he 
was in The Informer. Since the fort’s commander 
is of venerable Yankee stock, Ford can safely 
introduce a mild sort of social conflict. He rarely 
ventures into this potentially volatile area, yet 
in this case the effort comes off well. 

The resolution is symbolic, and to this extent 
uncharacteristic of Ford. But in the mood that 
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pervades it, it goes to the core of his outlook. 
Instead of Irish-Yankee friction giving birth to 
violence (as it did in New England), it evapo- 
rates during a regimental dance. Here the com- 
mander — emotion stifled by intellect, Ford im- 
plies — opens up. He and his daughter join the 
Irish sergeant-major and his wife in the grand 
march, and once again innate humanity comes 
to the fore. There is, of course, something much 
too facile about it all. Yet the rhythmic cutting 
of the dance scene and the air of general gaiety 
effectively mask, almost negate, the poverty of 
ideas. 

Here, as we have indicated, Ford effectively 
has his cake and eats it too, combines an Irish 
picture with a Western. More recently he tried a 
similar hybrid in The Last Hurrah, based on the 
Irish in Boston politics. Ford’s labor was, how- 
ever, to little effect, since the objective realities 
of American politics clash too severely with his 
sentimental approach. Only that non-objective, al- 
most legendary vehicle, the Western, can bear 
the burden. 

Fort Apache is also singular for its collection 
of actors: John Wayne, Henry Fonda and Victor 
McLaglen. Together they stand as an informal 
troupe. Ford has made good use of them all in 
uncounted productions and a composite would 
yield his ideal protagonist. Wayne, literally “the 
quiet man,” says little and does what he has to 
do. Fonda is also on the taciturn side, with a 
stoic sense of duty. McLaglen, finally, represents 
the sentimental good fellow, who also knows how 
to do his job. 

The job to be done in Fort Apache is the stock 
task of pacifying the Indians. They are, let it be 
said, noble savages, who, left to their own devices, 
would keep the peace. Their bellicosity, laid char- 
acteristically at the door of the sly Indian agent, 
stems from the white man’s alcohol and firearms. 

John Ford is a man with an eye, who lingers 
over chance images — a reflection, a shadow pat- 
tern. On the other hand, his compositions, far 
from being chance affairs, have a classic strength. 
They are rarely small-scale. He loves to juxta- 
pose artfully arranged groups of figures with great 
rock formations. Dearer to him still are the pat- 
terns formed by masses of people, and for this 
reason he stretches out the cavalry marches, ex- 
tracting the last bit of sinuous beauty from the 
line of men and horses. Because he loves moving 
patterns he also loves the pageant of cavalry 
leaving the post, and hardly a Western of his 
lacks this ritual. 
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While patterns can be found as much in the 
very small as the very large, Ford has always 
leaned toward the latter. He appreciates the aes- 
thetic value of great spaces, filled with rock mono- 
liths and cantering brigades. To capture this he 
must utilize the currently unpopular long shot and 
is one of the few directors today with the courage 
to hold the distant view. 


However, for all his sense of visual beauty, 
Ford is no mere pictorialist. We never have the 
urge to pull one of his frames off the screen and 
hang it on the wall. These remain movies. Though 
filled with masterful compositional and lighting ef- 
fects, they do move. Ford himself has spoken 
many times of his infatuation with the graceful 
sight of a moving horse. Horses enter the Western 
naturally, but he has gone to lengths to put them 
elsewhere — notably the horse race in The Quiet 
Man (1952). 

Movies got along rather well without sound. 
When the talkies did arrive, the sound track was 
treated as an adjunct to the picture. Ford, unlike 
most directors, persists in regarding it as of value 
in itself. 

For one thing, he uses music to great effect — 
and not the overblown neo-Romantic film scores 
that are just beginning to die off. Rather, the 
music of the people themselves. Ford concentrates 
on people at the lower levels of the social hie- 
rarchy, and the music to which he has them 
move is of a piece with their own position. 

Since he relies on folk music, he needs no such 
alliance as the rich but short-lived one between 
Eisenstein and Prokoffiev. His musicians are more 
arrangers than composers. Sometimes even the 
function of arranging can be dispensed with, as 
in The Rising of the Moon. The Irish rebel song, 
“The Rising of the Moon,” is sung unaccompa- 
nied by a balladeer, and that is that. 


Fort Apache, to which we again return, re- 
presents Ford’s most stirring application of Am- 
erican folk tunes. He, of course, has no direct 
responsibility for the score, but it so completely 
conforms to the pattern of all the music for his 
Westerns that one suspects the presence of a guid- 
ing hand. 

The two interwoven songs in the film are old 
cavalry marches, “The Girl I Left Behind Me” 
and “She Wore a Yellow Ribbon.” A male cho- 
rus sings them while the cavalry marches away, 
and this surely must be one of the few instances 
in American films where a chorus is not employed 
solely as a wordless and inane celestial choir. It 


is also a far cry from the surprisingly tepid treat- 
ment of “Red River Valley” in The Grapes of 
Wrath (1940). 

If we look at Ford’s use of less exalted sounds, 
we find that they are fully as dramatic and 
charged with meaning as any visual image. For 
instance, the one electrifying moment in The In- 
former occurs when Gypo’s telltale coins clatter 
to the floor. And — again Fort Apache — no 
sound in films is more awesome than the cres- 
cendo of hoofbeats from an unseen source as the 
Indians descend on the cavalry troop. 


Thus, while the intellectual leaven in Ford’s pic- 
tures remains slight, he organizes his materials 
with astounding virtuosity. More than anything 
else he is a folk artist fitted, ironically, for one 


of the most sophisticated of media. There is a 
special richness in this coexistence of a broadly 
popular outlook with polished, finely wrought 
means of execution. 

Ford has not made anything like a perfect pic- 
ture. But by possessing at one and the same time 
a naiveté of outlook and a complete control of 
artistic means, he has emerged as a leading ex- 
ponent of American folk art. Drawn equally, it 
seems, to Irish and American folk material, he 
finds his most complete expression in the latter. 
His Westerns represent a fusion of conventional, 
popular material and the shaping hand of the 
artist. Ford’s work will not endure because it 
yields any profound insights; rather, it will last 
because it embodies in art a significant part of the 
American experience. 


CACTUS ROSEBUD OR THE MAN WHO SHOT 


LIBERTY VALANCE 


by Andrew Sarris 


HE Man Who Shot Liberty Valance is a po 
litical western, a psychological murder mys- 
tery and John Ford’s confrontation of the past; 
personal, professional and historical. The title 
itself suggests a multiplicity of functions. “The 
man who” marks the traditional peroration of 
American nominating conventions and has been 
used in the titles of more than fifty American 
films. In addition to evoking past time, “shot” 
may imply a duel, a murder or an assassination. 
“Liberty Valance” suggests an element of sym- 
bolic ambiguity. This is all a priori. After the film 
has unfolded, the title is reconstituted as bitter 
irony. The man who apparently shot Liberty 
Valance is not the man who really shot Liberty 
Valance. Appearance and reality? Legend and 
fact? There is that and more although it takes 
at least two viewings of the film to confirm 
Ford’s intentions, and at least a minimal aware- 
ness of a career ranging over 122 films in nearly 
half a century to detect the reverberations of his 
personality. 

The opening sequences are edited with the 
familiar incisiveness of a director who cuts in 
the camera and hence in the mind. James Stew- 
art and Vera Miles descend from a train which 
has barely puffed its way into the 20th Century. 


Their powdered make-up Suggests that all the 
meaningful action of their lives is past. The town 
is too placid, the flow of movement too stately, 
and the sunlight bleaches the screen with an in- 
timation of impending nostalgia. An incredibly 
aged Andy Devine is framed against a slightly 
tilted building which is too high and too fully 
constructed to accomodate the violent expecta- 
tions of the genre. The remarkable austerity of 
the production is immediately evident. The ab- 
sence of extras and the lack of a persuasive at- 
mosphere forces the spectator to concentrate on 
the archetypes of the characters. Ford is well 
past the stage of the reconstructed documen- 
taries (My Darling Clementine) and the visually 
expressive epics (She Wore a Yellow Ribbon). 
His poetry has been stripped of the poetic 
touches which once fluttered across the meanings 
and feelings of his art. Discarding all the artifices 
of surface realism, Ford has attained the abstract 
purity of Renoir. James Stewart and Vera Miles 
are more than a Western Senator and his lady 
returning to what was once a frontier town. They 
are the Western Senator and his lady returning 
to the West. Ford’s brush strokes of characteri- 
zation seem broader than ever. Stewart’s garrul- 
ous pomposity as the successful politician intensi- 
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fies his wife’s moody silence. She greets Andy 
Devine with a mournful intensity which intro- 
duces the psychological mystery of the film. De- 
vine, Ford’s broad-beamed Falstaff, must stand 
extra guard duty for the late Ward Bond and 
Victor McLaglen. Ford, the strategist of retreats 
and last stands, has outlived the regulars of his 
grand army. 

Stewart seizes the opportunity to be inter- 
viewed by the local editor and his staff, and en- 
trusts his wife to Devine, who takes her in a 
buckboard to the ruins of a house in the desert. 
They sit in quiet, mysterious rapport until De- 
vine descends to pick a wild cactus rose. Stewart 
is concluding his interview in the newspaper 
office when through the window, the buckboard 
enters the frame of the film. We have returned 
to the classic economy of Stroheim’s silent 
cinema where the action invaded the rigid frame 
and detail montage took it from there. However, 
Ford reverses the lateral direction of the film 
up to this point to lead his characters into an 
undertaker’s shop where they are reunited with 
Woody Strode, also artificially aged. 

A man is lying in a coffin. We never see him, 
but we learn that his boots have been removed, 
that he is being buried without his gun belt, and 
that, in fact, he has not worn his gun belt in 
years. Although we never see the corpse, we feel 
the presence of the man. The mood of irrevocable 
loss and stilled life becomes so oppressive that 
the editor (and the audience) demand an ex- 
planation. At a nod from his wife, Stewart walks 
into the next room away from the mourners, 
away from the present into the past. Just as Vera 
Miles begins to open her hat box, there is a cut 
to Stewart introducing the flashback by placing 
his hand on a historical prop, a dismantled, dust- 
ridden stagecoach. From the cut from the hat 
box to that climactic moment nearly two hours 
later when we see a cactus rose on the coffin, the 
cinema of John Ford intersects the cinema of 
Orson Welles. As Hitchcock and Hawks are 
directors of space, Ford and Welles are directors 
of time, the here and there as it were opposed 
to the then and now. 

It is hardly surprising that the plot essence of 
the flashback is less important than the evoca- 
tions of its characters. Whatever one thinks of 
the auteur theory, the individual films of John 
Ford are inextricably linked in an awesome net- 
work of meanings and associations. When we 
realize that the man in the coffin is John Wayne, 
the John Wayne of Stagecoach, The Long Voy- 
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age Home, They Were Expendable, Fort 
Apache, She Wore a Yellow Ribbon, Rio 
Grande, Three Godfathers, The Quiet Man, The 
Searchers and Wings of Eagles, the one-film-at- 
a-time reviewer’s contention that Wayne is a bit 
old for an action plot becomes absurdly super- 
ficial. The Man Who Shot Liberty Valance can 
never be fully appreciated except as a memory 
film, the last of its kind, perhaps, from one of 
the screen’s old masters. 

The first sequence of the flashback is photo- 
graphed against a studio-enclosed skyscape far 
from the scenic temptations of the great out- 
doors. A stagecoach is held up almost entirely 
in close-up. Again this is not a stagecoach, but 
the stagecoach. James Stewart, an idealistic dude 
lawyer from the East gallantly defends Anna 
Lee, a Fordian lady since How Green Was My 
Valley, and is brutally flogged for his trouble by 
Liberty Valance, a hireling of the cattle interests. 
Indeed, Lee Marvin and his equally psychotic 
henchmen convey an image of evil so intense 
that the unwary spectator may feel that the film 
is drifting into the Manichean conventions of 
horse opera. Unlike Welles and Hitchcock, Ford 
has never exploited Murnau’s expressive camera 
movements which are capable of reversing moral 
relationships. Liberty Valance will be as much 
of a mad dog at the end as he is at the beginning. 
Every entrance he will make will be outrageous, 
but whip, gun and all, he represents something 
more than the pure villainy of the whining killers 
in Wagonmaster. As a political instrument of re- 
actionary interests, Liberty Valance represents 
the intransigent individualism which Stewart is 
dedicated to destroy. However, Marvin and 
Wayne are opposite sides of the same coin, and 
when Wayne kills Marvin to save Stewart for 
Vera Miles, he destroys himself. Burning down 
the house in the desert he had built for his bride, 
he is washed away by the stream of history. 
Wayne is seen for the last time walking away 
from a tumultuous convention about to nominate 
Stewart as the man who shot Liberty Valance. 

Ford’s geography is etched in as abstractly as 
his politics. We are told that the cattle interests 
operate north of the picket line, but we never 
see the picket line, and we never have a clear 
conception of the points of the compass. We are 
treated to a territorial convention without any 
explicit designation of the territory seeking 
statehood. (One may deduce one of the terri- 
tories in the Southwest, Arizona or New Mexico, 
from the sympathetic presence of a Spanish- 


American contingent.) The alignment of farm- 
ers, merchants and townspeople against the 
ranchers is represented by scattered Ford types 
— Edmund O’Brien with the drunken eloquence 
of a newspaper editor sent west by Horace Gree- 
ley, John Qualen with the dogged tenacity of a 
Swedish immigrant, Ken Murray with the harsh 
fatalism of a frontier doctor. Even lower on the 
credit roster one sees the familiar Ford gallery 
of scrambling humanity. There is still the same 
proportion of low humor, still disconcerting to 
some, derived from gluttony, drunkenness, cow- 
ardice, and vainglory. Through the entire flash- 
back, Andy Devine fulfills his duties as town 
marshall by cowering behind doorways to avoid 
Liberty Valance. Yet, Devine’s mere participa- 
tion in the fierce nobility of the past magnifies 
his character in retrospect. For Ford, there is 
some glory in just growing old and remembering 
through the thick haze of illusion. 


Godard’s neo-classical political montage in Le 
Petit Soldat is matched by Ford in a schoolroom 
scene where Stewart is framed against a picture 
of Washington, and Woody Strode against a pic- 
ture of Lincoln. Ford’s obviousness transcends 
the obvious in the context of his career. For a 
director who began his career the year after 
Arizona and New Mexico were admitted to the 
Union, the parallel ambiguities of personal and 
social history project meanings and feelings be- 
yond the immediate association of images. No 
American director has ranged so far across the 
landscape of the American past, the worlds of 
Lincoln, Lee, Twain, O’Neill, the three great 
wars, the western and trans-Atlantic migrations, 
the horseless Indians of the Mohawk Valley and 
the Sioux and Commanche cavalries of the West, 
the Irish and Spanish incursions, and the deli- 
cately balanced politics of polyglot cities and 
border states. 


In accepting the inevitability of the present 
while mourning the past, Ford is a conservative 
rather than a reactionary. What he wishes to 
conserve are the memories of old values even 
if they have to be magnified into legends. The 
legends with which Ford is most deeply involved, 
however, are the legends of honorable failure, 
of otherwise forgotten men and women who rode 
away from glory toward self-sacrifice. In what is 
perhaps the last political assemblage Ford will 
record, John Carradine, the vintage ham of the 
Ford gallery matches his elocutionary talents on 
behalf of the cattle interests against Edmond 


O’Brien’s more perceptive expression of a new 
civilization. When Carradine has concluded, a 
cowboy rides up the aisle and onto the speaker’s 
rostrum to lasso the rancher’s candidate. This 
inspired bit of literal horseplay suggests a twinge 
of regret in the director’s last hurrah for a lost 
cause. Shortly thereafter, Wayne strides out of 
the film past a forlorn campaign poster opposing 
statehood. 


The shooting of Liberty Valance is shown 
twice from two different points of view. Even 
Kurosawa can be superficially clever with this 
sort of subjective maneuver. Ford’s juxtaposition 
of an action and its consequences from two dif- 
ferent points of view is far more profound when 
the psychological chronology is properly -as- 
sembled in the spectator’s mind. The heroic pos- 
tures of Wayne, Stewart and Marvin form a 
triangle in time. The conflicting angles, the con- 
trasting plays of light and shadow, the unified 
rituals of gestures and movements, and, above 
all, Ford’s gift of sustained contemplation pro- 
duce intellectual repercussions backward and 
forward in filmic time until upon a second view- 
ing, the entire film, the entire world of John 
Ford, in fact, is concentrated into the first 
anguished expression of Vera Miles as she steps 
off the train at the beginning of the film, and 
everything that Ford has ever thought or felt 
is compressed into one shot of a cactus rose on 
a coffin photographed, needless to say, from the 
only possible angle. 


Although The Man Who Shot Liberty Valance 
achieves greatness as a unified work of art with 
the emotional and intellectual resonance of a 
personal testament, there are enough shoulder- 
nudging “beauties” in the direction to impress 
the most fastidious seekers of “mere’” technique. 
There is one sequence, for example, in which 
Edmond O’Brien addresses his own shadow, re- 
peating Horace Greeley’s injunction to go west, 
which might serve as a model of how the cinema 
can be imaginatively expressive without lapsing 
into impersonal expressionism. The vital thrust 
of Ford’s actors within the classic frames of his 
functional montage suggests that life need not 
be devoid of form and that form need not be 
gained at the expense of spontaneity. Along with 
Lola Montez and Citizen Kane, The Man Who 
Shot Liberty Valance must be ranked as one of 
the enduring masterpieces of that cinema which 
has chosen to focus on the mystical processes of 
time. 
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CANNES — 1962 


by Patrick Bauchau 


1 ANNES — flags, many flags. Finest sight: 
the U. S. Navy is locking the bay. 

And, if there are but few starlets, a profusion of 
nervous stars are nervously crowding round the 
slowly-dying industry’s festival. Business seems 
more panicky this year. 

Lowest attendance ever in France where the 
Nouvelle Vague cannot disguise the hard figures. 
Crisis gathering in Italy’s excessively superpro- 
ductive Cinecitta. Crisis in Japan even, the tradi- 
tional stronghold of a certain cinema. Business 
stationary in U.S. where a long-needed reform 
of the releasing circuits is proceeding too slowly. 
A West-wide sell-out. 

And now the films: 

Solidity of the American selection: Preminger’s 
great Advise and Consent, Sidney Lumet’s re- 
spectful Long Day’s Journey Into Night and 
Frankenheimer’s All Fall Down. This good choice 
constitutes in itself the most remarkable breach in 
Cannes tradition: much more meaningful than in 
previous years, if not altogether representative. 
(Noticeably missing were Ford’s supreme time 
and history: The Man Who Shot Liberty Valance; 
Sam Fuller’s antagonizing Merrill's Marauders; 
Tashlin’s exacting jewelry in Bachelor F lat and 
even Hawks’ grand Hatari!). But considering 
that 1962 marks the lowest ebb in U.S. cinema, 
it may be of some comfort to remark that this 
worst is a little better than the best of the bar- 
barians. “Films,” as only the French can say, 
“films after all are American...” 

Opening the competition is Preminger’s Advise 
and Consent. Jean Douchet (of “Cahiers du Cin- 
éma”) seems to me to have best interpreted both 
the “auteur” and his films when he sees in Pre- 
minger the foremost U.S. representative of a 
modern conception of the cinema — realistic in 
essence or structure rather than in surface (Italian 
neo-realism and its socially dirty walls). (a) The 
“pre-conceived” (ideal or “sentimental” in Schil- 
ler’s words) world of a Sternberg, Welles, Hawks 
or Ford, being replaced by a deeper cinematic in- 
vestigation of the mechanics of reality — as to be 
found in Rossellini, Preminger and J ean-Luc 
Godard (and above all in Mizoguchi, but here 
begins another story ...). 

Like Rossellini’s India 58 (b) and Godard’s 
Breathless, Advise and Consent is also a docu- 
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mentary (c). Preminger gives us a structured 
documentary on the USS. political machinery. 
Adapting a very Manichean right-wing novel, 
he has concocted a subtle melange, restoring all 
the ambiguity of things “as or when they happen” 
—— an ambiguity that no one can fail to notice who 
has confronted official history with private mem- 
oirs or bedside history or esoteric records. 

Taking as starting point the selection of a new 
Secretary of State, Preminger lets go a quick- 
paced spiral intrigue that will unleash the pas- 
sions, machinations, the variety of human inter- 
ests —-from the noblest and most sublime to the 
most sordid and deliberate. A deadlock is 
reached, the situation seems untenable, when sud- 
denly the problem dissolves in time. The USS. 
President dies and the motion is spent as a new 
term begins. In a beautiful crane movement — 
and pointing the way to the audience — the Sen- 
ate rises. 

This almost nihilistic ending I hold to be truly 
magnificent. A lecture on how to let a problem 
subside under its own weight, in time, or: the 
workings of history. 

The gigantic U.S. pressure system is here an- 
atomized with objectivity and not with the all- 
too-easy critical eye. (d) In Douchet’s words, 
“What is is, and alone deserves to be demon- 
strated.” The spectator is left free, insofar as 
objectivity can ever leave free. Preminger thus 
reintroduces a well-worn (but appropriately time- 
ly) sceptical or pragmatic realism. 

At the same time (e), this realism opens a 
natural lane to the land of the fantastic. This 
world of everyday — and yet so strange. Pre- 
minger presents us with a fauna of “political an- 
imals,” and their weird habits, cruel or mon- 
strous, cowering in their lair, appearing and dis- 
appearing in a mechanical ballet in which they 
are now the executioners and now the victims. 
Fantastic, properly speaking, the scene at dusk, 
where the U.S. President (Franchot Tone) in 
a dressing gown and nervously swallowing his 
pills takes leave from his friend and from history 
at the back of his yacht in a twilight seascape. 

However, this is a political film. Politics, a 
rough discipline that goes beyond morality — 
into metaphysics on one side and ruthless prac- 
ticality on the other. Politically, Preminger’s les- 


son stands somewhere between cunning and fatal- 
ism. 

Surely old Senator Seab Cooley (memorably 
Charles Laughton) is the hero of Advise and 
Consent. A somewhat monstrous and cunning 
conservative animal, he alone would understand 
this grandiose commonplace: “Things being as 
they are in this world that we know...” (f) 
Surely Charles Laughton is the hero; and not 
Henry Fonda, the more modern statesman whose 
moral conception of politics is (on the model 
of Adlai Stevenson’s) perpetually torn between 
practical necessities and his own idealism. 

To split the issue, Preminger advocates cunning 
as a method in his own fatalistic view of history. 

Advise and Consent (g) turned out to be 
the only major film presented at the festival, I 
shall accordingly proceed to tear apart the other 
entries —if they so much as deserve it. 

Style is the man— and we can never insist 
enough on that. Although the other two U.S. en- 
tries are to varying degrees excellent jobs, they 
are also both stylistically undistinguished. 

In Long Day’s Journey Into Night, Sidney 
Lumet does not quite convince me that he has 
fully understood O’Neill’s supreme play, but he 
gives his actors every chance. And it is a mag- 
nificent actors festival that we attend. (h) 

Ralph Richardson and Dean Stockwell are at 
their best (Jason Robards Jr. seemed a little 
weaker), and Katharine Hepburn gives, perhaps, 
her finest performance, proving once more that 
she is the most complete actress working today. 
Passion — and on an actor’s level, how it is 
all there! 

To maintain the cohesion of the play Lumet 
keeps his actors mostly in two or three shot, 
breaking up the pattern to track down the pas- 
‘sion in a wealth of close-ups (i) such as we had 
not seen since the Hollywood style of the Thirties. 

In Katharine Hepburn’s closing speech the cam- 
ra moves slowly away from the table (around 
‘which all four actors are seated) till most of the 
screen is blacked out except for Hepburn, a min- 
ute grey figure dreaming out her last lines in 
a steady monochord voice, when a sudden bril- 
liant cut occurs to a bright close-up of her on 
the lines: “It was then that I married James 
Tyrone... and we were so happy, for a little 
time.” (j) 

Frankenheimer’s All Fall Down is solid sub- 
Kazan material. There is little I can say about it 
—I don’t like William Inge —as I have not 
been able to find the director’s personality any- 


where in his films. However, it contains Eva 
Marie Saint’s best performance to this day: next 
to Long Day’s Journey she would have deserved 
an acting prize in Cannes. 

The French Selection for the festival (Les 
Amants de Teruel, Bresson’s Le Procés de Jeanne 
d’Arc and Agnes Varda’s Cleo de 5 a 7) was 
much less constructive. 

The official entry (k), Les Amants de Teruel, 
is a decorative atrocity such as could have been 
committed in 1912. For perverse humorists only, 
it contains a triple superimpression (in color and 
scope) of (1) a seascape, (2) a man with an 
umbrella standing in the rain, and (3) Ludmilla 
Tcherina dancing away. But it is all in earnest. 

The Trial of Joan of Arc, distinctly the most 
unpleasant film of the festival, is interesting in- 
sofar as it betrays Bresson’s undying hatred of 
the heroine. She is portrayed as a stubborn, in- 
solent and troublesome little activist whom the 
audience is very satisfied to see meeting her 
own righteous end at the stake. 

The insistence on her sexual dilemma and on 
her executioners being Anglo-Saxon — these are 
only details of the general nastiness that bathes 
the whole film. 

It is filmed with Bresson’s customary severity. 
An almost bloody severity. I spotted one camera 
movement in the whole film (the opening track), 
but there might be another one. 

One could stand up for the film, if Bresson 
had not used as the only text the actual min- 
utes of the trial: these blatantly contradict his 
conception of Joan and make the film limp. 
Decidedly, a minor contribution by a major direc- 
tor (k). 

Cleo from 5 to 7 by Agnes Varda (1) is prom- 
inently a woman-director’s precious masterpiece. 
Infinitely moving (in parts), infinitely pretty, and 
all to no avail. 

The argument is Cleo’s (an upcoming young 
singer) life between 5 and 7 p.m. (yesterday?). 
Cleo at her palmist’s. Cleo buying hats: “that 
one, and that one, and this one, and that one 
there...” Cleo with her lady attendant, with 
her lover, with her musicians, etc. . . . Cleo feel- 
ing doomed, and then, feeling beautiful. 

Cleo is made of the stuff of mythology (m), 
and so far it works. Corinne Marchand, a beauti- 
ful compound of powerful U.S. actresses (Marilyn 
Monroe, Kim Novak) and of French sentiment, 
strides and sings (n) her way through the pic- 
ture. And the whole thing is neatly directed, in- 
ventively even. One keeps thinking of Visconti, 
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Histoire d’O, Vermeer even, and Cellini — all 
of them, precious masters — only to find our- 
selves brought down to the worst days of Prevert, 
to pretty-pretty titillations. 

The main structural defect is the arbitrary time 
premise: two hours of life pictured in two hours 
of film. Thus the emotional climax takes place in 
the middle of the film (Cleo in her apartment) 
and after that the film turns into a not very mean- 
ingful travelogue. Agnes Varda can never reach 
beyond the surface into abstraction. (0) The 
verbal cover is as glittering as the visual one. 
A skin-deep tonic, and very pretty too... 

There is, in Cleo, an attempt at portraying a 
woman in the way that Jean-Luc Godard’s Une 
Femme Est Une Femme is also a portrait of 
Anna Karina. But Godard’s wonderfully supple 
structures and their deeper implications are no- 
where to be found (p) — and we are given in- 
stead a stiff-necked whimsicality more in agree- 
ment with Resnais. Agnes Varda is thus caught 
astride, between two stools too big for her. All 
the same, as some character says to Cleo: “Your 
beauty is also your health.” 

Presented at the Critics’ Festival (q), Adieu 
Philippine, Jacques Rozier’s first feature, was 
far superior to the competing entries. It even sur- 
vived an exceedingly enthusiastic presentation at 
the hands of Godard and Truffaut. 

A young T.V. assistant meets two girls in Paris. 
He then leaves for Corsica with both of them, to 
spend his last holiday before military service. 
The first part belongs with “cinéma-vérité” (r) 
as represented by Jean Rouch and advocated by 
Jean-Luc Godard. It combines a gentle satire of 
television with a description of French working- 
class youth today. 

The second part, shot entirely in natural exter- 
iors in Corsica, is an exhilarating cinematic free- 
time. Like fireworks, it shoots off in the four car- 
dinal directions of space. Its wild emotional struc- 
ture, knitted together by subterranean ramifica- 
tions, has the deceptive look of casual linkage. 
Thus the surface is composed of a variety of sec- 
ondary lines moving around a strong, imaginary 
main line which carries the film forward without 
any surface articulation. (s) 

The time continuity is that of the emotions of 
the three actors. In Corsica, they stand outside 
their usual frames of reference, and the film as- 
sumes an adventurous, somewhat fast pacing. (t) 

A closer look at the editing and particularly at 
the sound montage reveals an infinite subtlety of 
invention. Thus, the long track following the two 
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girls along a street in Paris: the sound background 
is a loud tango. But this was indicated during the 
shooting so that the girls are half-walking and 
half-dancing on a precise rhythm. To sum up the 
film we could state a fundamental rule: “The 
freer the improvisation (in the shooting), the 
greater the elaboration (in the editing).” 

One last question may be, how will Adieu Phil- 
ippine go down with an unforewarned public? 

Jacques Rozier put aside, this panorama of 
the French cinema this year is unfair. Jean Re- 
noir’s Le Caporal Epingle, the only film that could 
have stood up against Preminger, would have 
made a big difference. And it will be decisively 
improved when we see this year Godard’s defin- 
itive Vivre Sa Vie (u) which re-invents the cin- 
ema from scratch. However, seventy films are 
being produced in France this year as against 
130 last year. 

An obvious plastic facility characterizes Italian 
art today. This is especially true of their film in- 
dustry, which is still widely overrated — the ex- 
ception being of course Rossellini, whose seminal 
work can never be influential enough. 


Visconti’s sketch in Boccaccio 70 is the most 
interesting film presented by Italy. Il Lavoro 
(“The Job”), on a limited one-hour-long can- 
vas, is a lapidary precious masterpiece. For the 
first time, Visconti is at ease and unpretentious 
— simply effective. 

His Marxist field-glasses are a little dim (e.g. 
Senso and Rocco) but at close range his observ- 
ation is very sharp. Thus the intimate sections of 
Senso and of the over-diluted White Nights were 
much the best. The aestheticism that destroyed 
his more ambitious films is here perfectly suited 
to a concise moral fable. 

What should one isolate for particular praise 
— the documentary effectiveness of this tale of 
decadence? The civilized eroticism leading up 
to the last exquisite close-up on the young coun- 
tess, Romy Schneider, in tears—a shot that 
opens on 77 interpretations? Or is it the use of 
four parallel worlds within one small set: 


1) the ancestral decor — sumptuous and over- 
whelming, it has a reproachful life of its 
own. 


2) the endearing childish aristocrats who in- 
habit it. 

3) the servants, tall and lazy like overbred 
hounds. The inextricable interplay between 
servants and masters has not been so well 
portrayed since Renoir’s Rules of the Game. 


4) the lawyers who have strayed into this 
Enfants Terribles inferno — providing high 
comedy. 

All four are welded together in Visconti’s gran- 

dee irony. 

Nothing to say about the sketches by De Sica 

and Monicelli, both quite consistent with the 
standards of their authors. 


Fellini’s sketch on the other hand had a catchy 
tune to it. It also struck me by a certain baroque 
humor which it has in common with Pietro 
Germi’s horrid but funny Divorzio a VItaliana. 


Mondo Cane is an all-too-easily shocked play- 
boy’s tale of many woes about the world. For 
revised “Nudies” circuit. 


Antonioni’s The Eclipse struck a last heavy 
note at Cannes. The film opens at dawn on the 
death of an unsatisfied love, and it ends at dusk 
with the failure of another impossible love. 


Speaking endlessly of the impossibility to com- 
municate is all very well, but Antonioni has 
fallen headlong into the fallacy of expressive 
form. Boring when depicting boredom, he can 
no more communicate with an audience than 
with individuals. Funeral March. 


The irony of his case (as of Bergman’s) is that 
he was taken up by the public at the very point 
(L’Avventura, La Notte) when his art went bad. 
Cronaca di un Amore (1950) and Il Grido 
(1957) were both considerable achievements — 
undermined though they were by the same fun- 
damental failings that wrecked his more recent 
films. These defects in L’Eclisse go berserk. 
The direction of such actors as Francisco Rabal 
and Alain Delon (not to mention Monica Vitti, 
who is properly speaking, his creature) is cari- 
catural — reduced to a graceless puppet spiel. 
The mise-en-scene is drowned in a delirium of 
meanings: as in Th. Mann’s heavy allegory “The 
Magic Mountain,” every object, every gesture 
signifies desperately. No detail that would show 
the least autonomy; Antonioni’s silly message is 
crushing. 


So much for the three main traditions of US., 
France and Italy. Mexico presented The Exter- 
minating Angel (or Angel-Exterminator) by Luis 
Bunuel, the festival’s traditional exception. It is a 
dry comedy on the same wave-length as his 
brilliant El. The general idea is that people are 
trapped within their own powerlessness or their 
preconceptions; and the cinematic treatment is 
strange and unsick, far-out humor. A further an- 
alysis would involve us in Bunuel’s whole work, 


but next to Advise and Consent it seemed to me 
the best film of the festival. 

The other entries, whether by Cacoyannis or 
Satyajit Ray, whether Russian, Polish or Jap- 
anese, were of varying degrees of bearability, but 
of no cinematic interest whatsoever. 

True to tradition, the Palmares were so inept 
they do not deserve recording. Here is my ten- 
tative rating: 


—no decisive five stars — ***** 
(U.S.) Advise and Consent (Preminger) **** 
(Mexico) The Angel-Exterminator 


(Bunuel) .—e 
(France) Adieu Philippine (Rozier) Sad 
(Italy) Zl Lavoro (Visconti) —- 
(U.S.) Long Day’s Journey (Lumet) ot 
(France) Cleo de 5 a7 (Varda) sa 
(France) Procés de Jeanne d’Arc (Bresson) * 
(Italy) L’Eclisse (Antonioni) ” 


FOOTNOTES 


a) Jean-Luc Godard has very aptly outlined the 
essential workings of the cinema: “to reconstruct na- 
ture on the data of the imagination” or “through 
fiction to apprehend reality, and, through that again, 
the imaginary.” 

b) A comparison with Rossellini’s Viva l'Italia, 
the greatest political film since Citizen Kane, would 
certainly be fruitful. 

c) A documentary, that is, in the highest sense of 
the word. No hidden cameras here, nor even news- 
reels. 

d) C.f. the would-be Marxist, but in fact frenzied 
critique of the Milan Stock Exchange by Antonioni 
in L’Eclisse. 

e) As Proust perceptively remarked: “in spite of” 
is often “because of” that we choose to ignore. 

f) This statement I take as the foundation stone of 
all political spiel in Western-type pragmatic demo- 
cracies, ever since Montesqieu. 

g) Preminger has been reproached with an exces- 
sive flair for scandal, but: 

1) it never did any one any harm in the in- 
dustry; 

2) it can be easily put down to the account of 
a blending of far-out humor and of fantas- 
tic; e.g., Don Murray’s visit to his former 
friend and homosexual partner. 

h) In this film, merits and shortcomings are all one. 

i) To my mind, it was his most effective stylistic 
device. 

j) Lumet unfortunately spoils the effect by adding 
to no clear purpose three more close-ups on the 
other actors. 

k) It was officially preferred to Renoir’s Le Capo- 
ral epingle, a beautiful three-headed tragi-comedy 
on World War II. An elliptical and truly “auteur” 
film. 

1) She directed an adventurous full feature in 
the middle Fifties (La Pointe Courte edited by 
Alain Resnais) and has made various shorts (Opera 
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Mouffe, Du Cote de la cote, O saisons, o chateaux). 
Like Resnais she seems more at ease with shorts 
than with features; this may be due to en excessive 
dependence on editing at the expense of more in- 
ventive inner mise-en-scene. 

m) Of herself, she sings “belle en pure perte” 
— “beautiful and to no avail.” 

: na Michel Legrand’s perfect score is a great 
elp. 

o) c.f. Jean Renoir’s “All great art is abstract.” 

p) Except in the delightful silent sketch about 
his shades, in which Anna Karina also acts. 

q) A new marginal institution which may pro- 
vide us with better material in years to come. 

r) Something like an elaborate cinematic off- 
spring of anthropology or sociology — “a royal 
impasse.” 

s) This it has in common with Partings, the 
masterpiece of Has, perhaps the most interesting 
Polish director today. 

Ag parting sequence alone takes up one whole 
reel. 

u) Jean-Luc Godard’s Une Femme Est Une 
Femme (1961) in scope and color is to this day 
the best film of the New Wave; unless it is his 
extraordinary sketch on Laziness in the more recent 
Seven Deadly Sins. 


PACKABLE knits are cur- 
rently available for every hour 
of the day and for just about 
every occasion. Dressy style is 
this. frosty white ribbon knit 
in silk-and-rayon. Both slim 
skirt and flower-embroidered 
overblouse are lined to hold 
their shape. Designed by Dor- 
othy Arden of Arbe Originals, 
it’s about $70. ; 
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THE LADY CALLED “A”; OR, IF JULES AND JIM 
HAD ONLY LIVED AT MARIENBAD 


by Parker Tyler 


AST Year at Marienbad is not the most artist- 
ic film I know but it is the most self-con- 
sciously artistic film I know. According to its 
author’s own published declaration, it was writ- 
ten literally as a film script; there was perfect 
harmony between the director, Alain Res- 
nais, and the author, Alain Robbe-Grillet, who 
pronounced the resultant product as virtually 
perfect. The relationship between the two men is 
obviously to be compared to that between the 
designer of an objet-d’art on paper and its exe- 
cution by someone else in the materials desig- 
nated. Marienbad as a book is a proud, perhaps 
too proud, piece of prose, pretending like the 
king in the fairy tale that he is not naked but 
clothed respectably in gorgeous attire. The truth 
is, the illustrated script—contrary to the logical 
superstition of Robbe-Grillet that only seeing 
and hearing, not reading, is really believing 
Marienbad — offers a most inoffensive and ade- 
quate substitute for the actual movie. To me, 
it is the same purse-proud piece of couture — 
like a Dior (excuse me, a Chanel) gown made 
at home by two clever spinsters. Robbe-Grillet’s 
script, with over 140 illustrations, is simply an 
Ohrbach’s ad for what you can buy at the 
theatre and wear home. On the other hand, it 
is also possible, in the theatre, to feel like a 
voyeur at a fashion show. One of Robbe-Grillet’s 
books (and not, I think, by chance) is called 
The Voyeur. 

What do real fashion editors, and other aes- 
thetic critics, feel at a fashion show? Don’t they 
imagine somewhere in their heads that each 
mannequin is heroine of a hypothetic romance— 
with, preferably, a sumptuous, dazzlingly dated 
background speaking of another time’s glamors? 
The destiny of each gown —as the high fash- 
ion magazines have developed a thousand ways 
of telling its readers — is, naturally, to grace an 
actual woman, who uses it to seduce all kinds 
of admirers; so with each new hairdo, lipstick 
and skincream as parts of a personal ensemble 
to fit into some gilded, “baroque” and faraway, 
but nominally very real mirror, ballroom, salon 


and bedroom. The ultimate is also to be able 
to watch a classic play (it might be, says Robbe- 
Grillet, something by Marivaux!) and that is 
what everybody, when the Marienbad film 
Opens, is doing: watching a deluxe play in de- 
luxe et cetera. 

For sublime unconsciously promoted chic, 
well-behaved, and tastefully well-behaved to the 
point of painfulness and boredom, the Robbe- 
Grillet-Resnais film is the perfect item for — 
not for Vogue readers themselves, not for the 
world as seen and seeing in Harper’s Bazaar, 
but for the world enclosing those readers and 
sightseers, the world consciously and un- 
consciously collaborating with it. Technically, 
there is no room for New Yorker magazine jokes 
in Marienbad, nor for New Yorker gayety or 
cynicism, which tends to slice the world into 
hunks suitable for a casseroled society. The ac- 
tions of the film, “rape” scene, “murder” scene 
and all, are nicer, more restrained even, than 
Commmand Performances these days. Suppose 
the Marienbad lady (who the script is obliged 
to call “A”) does get plumped over the side of 
the bed heels up: the camera reacts like a gentle- 
man; that is, it quickly looks away, as imperturb- 
ably kind and considerate as the lady’s guardian, 
the gentleman who always wins the game against 
the man who wishes ( again?) to seduce her. 

But why beat about the bush just to see the 
petals fly? This film is a movie masquerading 
as the gimmick known as “Haven’t we met 
somewhere before?” As this sort of gimmick 
(honest as a naked fairy tale) it is the most re- 
fined instance one could imagine. Even when, at 
last, its reluctant victim, the lady, seems _per- 
suaded to believe, and thus repeat, it, everything 
is so formal and ordinary that it might be stereo- 
scented without offence to the least credulous. A 
lady behind me at the theatre was, now that I 
think of it, stereo-scented. As for screams, what’s 
a scream in the night at this juncture of planet- 
ary hostilities? Purely operatic, of course. And 
the silence around it! That’s the way any well- 
bred company would behave. The quality is as 
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irreproachable, and archaic, as that of a butler 
who has been through a couple of family genera- 
tions — and doesn’t gossip in the kitchen, either. 
The waiters at Marienbad are just as impeccable. 
The one who picks up the pieces of the glass 
broken by A conforms with the professional 
suavity one sees on every inch of the wide screen. 
The reality of Last Year at Marienbad is that 
one never needs to be reminded that this is a 
film. It reeks of being a film. It could not pos- 
sibly get away with pretending to be anything 
else. It’s honest in the way that a dress is a 
dress, a woman a woman, Sex Sex, Chanel 
Chanel, and life a dream — haven’t innumer- 
able movies said so? 

But if a dress is a dress, the logical-minded 
may inquire, why is life a dream (not, that is, 
a documentary film)? Because now you see it; 
now you don’t. This is incontestably the psycho- 
logical law by which the Marienbad film is made. 
That being so, why should not love — good, 
bed-ridden love — begin and end with a series 
of unconsummated embraces, which “only the 
cinema could really show, etc. etc.” The one 
surefire device (that made even Bosley Crow- 
ther glow before Marienbad) is that it’s simple- 
minded as a set of opposite mirrors, morally 
simple-minded enough to accept them, more- 
over, as an ultimate aesthetic law. What is seen 
in them, however, might conceivably make a dif- 
ference. Let us look, then, at the subject of this 
amusing and highly workable toy. I should say 
the subject is the hysterical fear of action which 
paralyzes people into the minimum of signifi- 
cant moves. If the lady screams at a fantasized 
broken balustrade and a lover shattered on the 
ground, one might call that a significant move. 
But is it? The script says, “Now the scandal is 
enormous.” Obviously the author exaggerates. 
He can afford to do so because everybody, in- 
cluding most of the audience, is conspiring with 
him to minimize exactly the scandal’s “enorm- 
ousness.” The silence was so dense that not even 
the background noises would have muffled an 
openly said “Pooh!” Not to those sitting nearby 
anyway; I am sorry I didn’t think of saying it. 

A’s scream is very significant. I interpret its 
significance as a wish-fulfilment to be rid of that 
harassing thing (unbecoming to one who is sup- 
posed to have everything) that is action, choice, 
the catharsis of a passion. Robbe-Grillet makes 
a great mistake by referring to his characters’ 
“passion.” If Post Office were the fatal game 
played in Marienbad, it would be just as suitable 
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a vehicle for the passions of the love triangle as 
the game that is played. Passion is not for those 
who have everything but for those who want 
something else and are passionately unafraid 
of exhibiting the fact. The moral code disciplin- 
ing all the desires in Marienbad is: Don’t seem 
not to have everything. Delphine Seyrig’s very 
lipstick seems to scream her determination to 
obey this principle. Doesn’t she know she has 
everything, even an enviable hairdo? So why, in 
God’s name, should this man be telling her that 
a “repeat performance” is necessary? If they did 
have each other, last year at Marienbad, they’ve 
had each other and therefore they have every- 
thing. Insolent! If she didn’t leave her Sweet 
Life with her “guardian” then, why leave it now? 
You cad, you would try to take advantage of a 
woman by feeling her breasts! Isn’t it an old 
act and isn’t it a bit corny? A Chanel was always 
a Chanel, is a Chanel, and always will be a 
Chanel, at least until it falls apart. Did Orson 
Welles or Eric von Stroheim ever repeat them- 
selves? No. Mostly because people wouldn’t let 
them. Once is enough, and if not enough, too 
much. Besides, what about next year? It would 
be just like you to come back and want it again. 

I trust I’ve gotten my point across without 
being as assiduous, or as banal, as Resnais’ film. 
My tale, at least, does not run an hour and 
thirty-three minutes. Francois Truffaut’s Jules and 
Jim runs even longer than that, and so does 
Jacques Rivette’s Paris Is Ours, the latter not 
yet released in this country. Rivette does not 
have the economic sensibility of true couture. 
Yet his and Truffaut’s films, just mentioned, 
are simply homely, less elegant, deliberately 
rude variations on the same theme as that har- 
monized at Marienbad. Jules’ and Jim’s Paris is 
the Bohemians’ Marienbad. I think it by no 
means certain, taking Marienbad as my filmic 
authority, that Catherine actually drives herself 
and Jim off that broken bridge to finish the 
action. The evidence of the cremation of their 
bodies, and Jules’ lone funeral cortege, is inad- 
missable as conclusive. Might it not just as well 
be Jules’ fantasy — or Catherine’s — if life is a 
dream? The Resnais film and the Truffaut film 
are not without striking resemblances. There 
seems something as eternal about Jules and Jim 
as about high fashion, which Jeanne Moreau il- 
lustrates as chic middle class circa World War I. 
Part of the amusement of Jules and Jim is Mo- 
reau’s get-ups, which have personality and look 
downright bizarre — quite in the spirit of Har- 


pers Bizarre nowadays. Again and again, she 
seems a subject taken not by Truffaut’s camera- 
man but by a fashion mag photographer. 


All the broad, naive sweetness of Jules and 
Jim (which at least seems to have been Trut- 
faut’s object) disappears if we consider the meat 
of the matter in Paris Is Ours, the J acques Ri- 
vette film mentioned above. And what is said 
“meat”? It’s the basic if obliquely stated truth 
of things, and this is: When books are burned 
(for example, the Nazi book-burning that is a 
movie-within-a-movie in Jules and Jim), when 
film studios are burned (as, so to speak, 20th- 
Century Fox has been), when seeming drastic 
demolitions of other kinds are accomplished 
(like Catherine’s fatal plunge), there tends to be 
nothing with which to replace them. Is there 
more than one Elizabeth Taylor? No. Is there 
more than one Marilyn Monroe? No. Did the 
Nazis have books really replacing those they 
burned? No. Can you blame the lady for want- 
ing to stay at Marienbad, no matter what hap- 
pened there last year? 


The present — that is, this year — is unable 
to revive the past with any feeling of success or 
good conscience, a fact which is so significant be- 
cause little seems alive except the past. Take the 
paranoid hysteriacs and contaminated compa- 
nions herded together in Paris Is Ours, which 
would be a better title with a question mark 
after it. These repressed psycho-neurotics have 
nothing, it would appear, but memories of hav- 
ing been an underground resistance, spies, Span- 
ish Loyalists, Communists — what have you. 
The audience never gets a hint of what they 
have been or are, or think they have been or are, 
beyond a faint insinuation that some of the un- 
happy victims might be exiled enemies of the 
Franco regime. Two men in the film apparently 
commit suicide under circumstances giving their 
circle of acquaintance the suspicion that the 
cause might have been sheer depression or per- 
haps political persecution. A relative or a friend, 
on the other hand, tends to believe that they 
were murdered by secret agents of some kind. 
Yet the film makes clear another possibility still: 
they might have killed themselves from delusions 
of persecution. In fact, the third death is revealed 
definitely as a murder. One of the principals is 
in flight from a real or imaginary danger (any- 
way, one he has always feared) and another 
of the principals, a woman, is helping him es- 
cape. What is supposed to happen —though it is 


as illusively presented as any moment in Marien- 
bad —is that the woman stops her car at an 
isolated spot in the country and shoots her com- 
panion dead. If Rivette hadn’t already been lav- 
ish in suggesting otherwise, one might think that 
it were the climax of an international-spy thriller, 
in which true identities are at last revealed, and 
the agent for one nation gets the drop on the 
other: bang! 

The silence surrounding this climatic incident 
is more than polite: it’s creepy. And Rivette 
means it to be. There’s no smile to wipe off your 
face as when you see the very last of Catherine 
and Jim. Unless I am much, much mistaken 
you'll feel, as Paris Is Ours flicks off, as though 
your face couldn’t get any blanker., Maybe you'll 
be sorry for the poor little sister of the man just 
murdered; she’s quite bewildered by all the 
shenanigans, and when told by the murderer 
that she doesn’t know why she (the murderer) 
did it, the poor thing looks quite forlorn. Yet 
a remarkable quality exists in Paris Is Ours. This 
is the neutrality of the feelings evoked by it, 
and seemingly even involved in it. There are no 
“good guys,” really, but one, and he is en- 
gaged only (apparently) in producing Shake- 
speare in French. Maybe this is sinister enough 
in the eyes of his enemies (if any); at any rate, 
socially, he belongs to the “artist class.” How- 
ever, with one thing and another, including a 
slippery cast, his production plans are wrecked. 
Does he then commit suicide in what one must 
take as “aesthetic” despair, and is this engineered 
by political enemies, as the film hints is possible, 
or just by the “commercial theatre” as the enemy 
it has always been? . 

I could go on, for he has been mixed up with 
the set’s Glamor Girl, the murderer in the final 
incident, and people have warned him against 
her although they are no more explicit to him 
than I am here to the reader. Rivette would 
seem to have but one defensibly coherent mes- 
Sage in all this: the milieu of Paris is one where 
fear of a certain kind has become a poison. Its 
grounds may have some general basis, some past 
basis perhaps, but by and large, fear here is the 
mental disease we know as paranoia; otherwise 
there would be no justification for keeping it a 
secret whether the deaths in the film are suicides 
or homicides, whether the grounds for fear are 
real or illusory, and whether the murderous 
Glamor Girl (whose nationality, by the way, 
is given as American) is a real foreign agent or 
a Paris-grown nut. I fancy she’s a nut and that 
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Rivette means to assay a moral poison in the 
Paris he fondly calls ours. 

This same poison, I think, exists at Marienbad 
under the hypothetic brand name of a famous 
perfume. This stereo-scent spreads its magic 
amid the audience because Marienbad becomes, 
in Resnais’ film, a high society bomb shelter pro- 
tecting luxurious living from taking the future 
seriously. The Marienbad chateau, in history’s 
full perspective, is close to the Versailles which 
it resembles — the Versailles from which its race 
of owners were forever driven. Never underesti- 
made the cuteness of the French. Even peaceable 
Frenchmen (at times, like Caligari’s somnambulist, 
without knowing it) may be placing plastiques 
full of perfume about the movie houses of the 
world. And the plastique may be (as Paris Is 
Ours would illustrate) a stink bomb with a slow 
burn. Rivette’s film, full of common city sights 
and the arty, intellectualish, politically conscious 
set, is itself an insidiously prolonged stink of 
suspicion; possibly a warning, possibly a nose- 
thumbing, possibly a lark, or possibly degrees of 
all three. 

I believe it points, however deliberately, to the 
view that all is not right with the Paris edition 
of Vogue and that Paris Soir might change its 
policy too; not to mention Match with all its 
Bardottiness. I remind myself that in Jules and 
Jim, Catherine wants to read aloud Goethe’s 
Elective Affinities; so the dialogue tells us and 
we see a copy of it. Well she might want to, 


“HATARI!" 


by Peter Bogdanovich 


Hawks has said 1) that for him the best drama 
is the one that deals with a man in danger and 2) 
that if he is presented with a story he first tries 
to see if it can be made as a comedy, and if not, 
he makes a drama. Harari! is an exceedingly or- 
iginal combination of these elements: a comedy- 
adventure about men in danger (which is what 
the title means in Swahili). 

Set in Tanganyika, where most of it was shot, 
the form of the picture (his first since Rio Bravo, 
1959) is one hunting season in the lives of a 
group of men who catch wild game for zoos and 
circuses. Within this free framework (there is no 
conventional plot to speak of), Hawks simply and 
appealingly develops various human relation- 
ships: the head man (J ohn Wayne) has a reluc- 
tant courtship with a lady photographer (Elsa 
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poor girl, but she probably intuits the task would 
be useless considering the two male dopes she 
has to cope with. The fact is, the premises at the 
chalet needs only the presence of another wo- 
man, Jim’s fiancée, to duplicate the situation in 
Goethe’s novel. Everybody in Elective Affinities, 
however, is very well educated, and is apprised, 
before the action is over, just what an “elective 
affinity” is, and why. The “Jules” and the “Jims” 
will never know. In a way, that is partly what 
makes them attractive to Truffaut, to Catherine 
and to the audience. What a couple of precious 
prunes they are! Imagine quoting Baudelaire’s 
opinion of women before a woman you want: a 
woman, moreover, who is likely to feel (I quote 
Jules) “unappreciated”! That first drop of Cathe- 
rine’s into the water should have been a fair 
warning to anybody but balmy, uneducated Bo- 
hemians that the second time she would take 
the man of her choice (seeing that he has 
balked) with her. And that is what she did. 
This is why the enlightened cannot believe in 
the interest, even if they must accept the physical 
datum, of Catherine’s final act. Her men are 
too dumb to anticipate it, and no man with 
normal self-respect lets himself be as dumb as 
that — unless, of course, he’s a character from 
Paris Is Ours, more specifically the one who lets 
a lady drive him out to the country and shoot 
him dead. I wonder how many of those there 
are? 


Martinelli) and finally decides to make it a per- 
manent thing; two young rivals (Hardy Kruger 
and Gerard Blain), both in love with the same 
girl (Michele Girardon), loose her to the catch- 
car driver from Brooklyn (Red Buttons), and go 
off together at the end to try their hands at auto- 
racing. And interspersed throughout are some of 
the most stunning and breathtaking action se- 
quences of animal-catching ever photographed: 
rhinos, giraffes, zebras, wilde beeste, antelope, 
water buffalo. 

On a surface level, the film is a delightful 
“family” picture, full of excitement, general good 
humor, and no excessive violence — the kind of 
unpretentious movie everyone but the social-con- 
scious critic or the art-house sophisticate can re- 
spond to easily and enjoy without inhibition. But 


the real greatness of the picture (and in case I 
haven’t made it clear, it is great) lies in the strik- 
ing, often perverse, fascinating personality behind 
it: only Howard Hawks could have signed this 
work. It is as uniquely his as North by Northwest 
is Hitchcock’s or Shoot the Pianist is Truffaut’s 
or The Man Who Shot Liberty Valance is Ford’s. 

Anyone familiar with Hawks’ work (and no 
one can claim ignorance of Hawks after the Mu- 
seum’s current 26-picture cycle is over) will easily 
recognize the themes that are close to him and 
that he has used before: Blain and Kruger do not 
become friends until they have each knocked the 
other down and proved that both are just as good 
shots with a rifle — just like Douglas-Martin in 
The Big Sky (1952) or Wayne-Clift in Red River 
(1948) or McLaglen-Armstrong in A Girl in 
Every Port (1928). The relationship between 
Wayne and Martinelli — he reluctant to get in- 
volved (because of past agonies), attracted but 
antagonistic, she aggressive, forthright, but often 
bewildered by his attitude — this is almost iden- 
tical with the Grant-Arthur affair in Only Angels 
Have Wings (1939), Bogart-Bacall in To Have 
and Have Not (1944) and The Big Sleep(1946), 
Clift-Dru in Red River, Wayne-Dickinson in 
Rio Bravo. With Hawks, it is the woman who 
does the chasing; she does not compete with her 
man, but she can hold her own in a man’s world. 

The men in Hatari! like the men in The Dawn 
Patrol (1930), The Crowd Roars (1932), Tiger 
Shark (1932) or almost any of Hawks’ adven- 
ture-dramas, never question the dangerous cir- 
cumstances or the often hostile society in which 
they function; on the contrary, they seem to 
thrive on the excitement and the always tenuous 
position they hold in the world. They have ac- 
cepted their destiny, they just do the job, they 
are, more than anything else, professional, and 
understatement is the key to their behavior (as 
well as to Hawks’ style). “After we left Africa,” 
Hawks told me, “one of the men had a fight with 
a lion; he was terribly clawed, and his reporting 
of it to me was the greatest piece of understate- 
ment I have ever known. He simply told me about 
the black boy who came up and took his gun and 
held it against the lion and killed the lion. And 
he said he was glad that he had trained him 
well.” 

As Andrew Sarris has pointed out (in his ex- 
cellent piece on Hawks which is being printed 
in Films and Filming), Hawks is the truest exem- 
plar of the Hemingway tradition on the screen. 
The simplicity of his camerawork (“I don’t like 


tricks,” he has said), the honest ring of his dia- 
logue, the situations he chooses to depict, the 
characters that interest him and their attitude to 
the world — these are remarkably like Heming- 
way. And then, of course, Hawks’ deceptively 
simple style — which could almost be called so- 
phisticated in its lack of sophistication. The 
French have called him “the most intelligent Am- 
erican director,” and though the statement is at 
first confusing, it finally falls into place when one 
considers the depth of Hawks’ work and the 
many-leveled meanings behind his surface flu- 
idity. 

Hatari! may not be Hawks’ best picture, but it 
is certainly among his most enjoyable; he told me 
it was one of his own favorites, but personally 
(and this is completely personal) I prefer the 
two Bogart pictures or Rio Bravo or Red River 
or Bringing Up Baby (1938). But there can be 
no doubt, if one considers the director’s person- 
ality as the key to film appreciation, that Hatari! 
is a masterpiece on any level: the action sequen- 
ces prove once more that he has no peer in that 
field, the acting, particularly John Wayne’s (and 
he must, by now, be accepted as one of the finest 
movie actors we have), is consistently excellent, 
the musical score (Hawks told Mancini he could 
do what he wanted so long as he didn’t use 
strings) is witty and original, the dialogue is mas- 
culine and convincing, and the pace is leisurely 
yet swift, easy and fluid. 

Without question, Hatari! is among the best 
American pictures of 1962 (and with Ford, Tash- 
lin, Siegel, probably Hitchcock, and possibly 
Welles on the list of releases, it will be a memor- 
able year); its only rival so far is Ford’s Liberty 
Valance, another masterpiece. Anyone who does 
not see the beauty and brilliance of this picture 
is either a fool or a snob, and both are really the 
same. To deny Hatari! is to deny personal cinema 
itself, and to give in entirely to the dreary ano- 
nymity of Zinnemann, Wyler, Kramer, Wise, and 
their kind. 


HATARI! (Malabar-Paramount). Directed 
and produced in color by Howard Hawks; 
screenplay by Leigh Brackett, from a story by 
Harry Kurniz; photography by Russell Harlan 
and Joseph Brun; music by Henry Mancini; 
edited by Stuart Gilmore; 159 minutes. Cast: 
John Wayne, Elsa Martinelli, Red Buttons, 
Hardy Kruger, Gerad Blain, Michele Girardon, 
Bruce Cabot, Valentin de Vargas, Eduard 
Franz. 
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AWAKENING OF SPRING: 


by Joseph Freeman 


It is in literature that the concrete outlook of 
humanity receives its expression. Accordingly, 
it is to literature that we must look — particularly 
in its more concrete forms, namely in poetry and 
in drama — if we hope to discover the inward 
thoughts of a generation. 

Alfred North Whitehead: 
Science and the Modern World 


Shelley did not exaggerate when he said that 
moral science only “arranges the elements that 
poetry has created,” if we extend “poetry” to in- 
clude all products of imaginative experience... 
Literature conveys the meaning of the past that 
is significant in present experience and is pro- 
phetic of the larger movement of the future. Only 
imaginative vision elicits the possibilities that are 
interwoven within the texture of the actual. The 
first stirrings of dissatisfaction and the first in- 
timations of a better future are always found in 
works of art... Factual science may collect 
statistics and make charts. But its predictions 
are... but past history reversed. Change in the 
climate of imagination is the precursor of the 
changes that effect more than the details of life. 

John Dewey: Art and Experience 


saw it — last fall, at a private screening — in 
an effort to clarify for myself what it deals with 
and how. 

I did this because the film treats of matters 
which have concerned me for years, and about 
which I have written and published a great deal; 
and because it is the first film I have seen in a 
long time which breaks through the moribund no- 
tions that dominate the conventional film and the 
climate of opinion and gives us — in an effective 
fusion of cinema and poetry — the authentic pic- 
ture of contemporary reality we get in the best 
poems, novels and philosophic works. Like them, 
it deals with the moral revolution. 

What Walt Whitman said about his time — 
prelude to the contemporary world — is equally 
true of ours. “Few appreciate the moral. revo- 
lutions of our age, which have been profounder 
far than the material or inventive or war pro- 
duced ones.” 


| BEGAN writing about the film the day I first 
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“GUNS OF THE TREES" 


When a work of art deals with a new turning 
point in moral values, everything has to be re- 
defined as idea and art if we are to discuss it 
adequately. This cannot be done in conventional 
terms, even if these are drawn from the revolution 
in art and morals that was avantgarde fifty years 
ago and is not itself conventional. 

Then, too, a work of art — above all, a film — 
deals with concrete experience in concrete ways, 
and its nature cannot be conveyed without con- 
crete examples of what it is. 

The film’s cinematic language was familiar to 
me because I was close to Eisenstein, published 
the first of his writings that appeared in this coun- 
try, and also because I was close to Hans Richter, 
Piet Mondrian, Arp, Mayakovsky, Gabo, Meyer- 
hold and other avantgarde artists of our time. 
The theme of the film was familiar to me because 
I have for decades been concerned with the Ro- 
mantic movement which came out of the French 
Revolution and contained the basic ideas of 
Existentialism, Dadaism, and any number of other 
current movements, and because J spent many 
years in the interpretation of the arts as they re- 
flect the revolution of our own time. So it was not 
the novelty of the theme or method that struck 
me about Guns of the Trees, but precisely its suc- 
cess in employing a basic theme and basic avant- 
garde techniques to tell a story in cinematic terms 
that is not, as a rule, told in the movies. The test 
of that success was, at the beginning, not at all 
intellectual. When I first saw the film I had no 
intention of writing about it. It came out of cur- 
iosity. Its impact on imagination and feeling was 
tremendous. It was only when I tried to under- 
stand the reason for that impact that I began to 
examine the film in rational terms — which, as 
far as I know, is what criticism is supposed to do. 

However, this is neither here nor there. There 
is a tremendous change going on all over the world 
of which many people in this country are not 
aware. They keep thinking in terms of the twen- 
ties, thirties or forties, and all too many still 
think in terms of the nightmare of the fifties. That 
world is history ——every bit as much as the 
world that existed between the fall of the Bastille 
and Waterloo; and a different kind of world is 
coming into being. One of the remarkable things 


about Guns of the Trees is that it caught in film 
terms, and with the imaginative feeling of poetry, 
the outline of this new world. It did so by having 
its five young protagonists ask challenging ques- 
tions about the old world which the old world 
cannot answer — that is why it is going out of 
business. 


In Guns of the Trees, Jonas Mekas — who 
wrote, directed, photographed and produced it — 
has employed film devices of sight, sound, music 
and dialogue in contrapuntal fusion with enigmas 
of existential philosophy, and the vision of the 
Romantic poets, to tell the story of youth in en- 
counter with the world. To this he had added 
modern variants of the Greek Chorus to comment 
on the action and the world in which it takes 
place, and to express in metaphor, ideas which 
the protagonists cannot express in realistic terms. 

The union of these elements has resulted in a 
work that is good as a movie, good as a poetic 
film — lyrical drama and pastoral mask in one — 
and, most pleasant surprise of all, good as a phil- 
osophic film. There may be other philosophic 
films; this is the first I have seen that has found 
techniques for communicating moral and meta- 
physical ideas which are at once timely and time- 
less. 

Every work of imaginative feeling is like the 
Divine Bottle in Rabelais, whose fantastic water 
has the taste of whatever wine we think it is. 
We may differ about the nature of the wine; it is 
possible to agree on the nature of the bottle. If 
we decipher the metaphors of Guns of the Trees 
— Mekas calls it his meditation on love and death 
in a period of rebirth — we can see that its basic 
theme is the human condition in our time, en- 
visioned under the aspect of eternity. 

On the realistic level the film deals with the 
impact of the crisis of the age on five young 
Americans, all in their early twenties, who live 
in downtown Manhattan. They are Frances, a 
poet with the “unhappy consciousness” of the 
Romantic; Gregory, her lover, an Angry Young 
Man in black beard and black shirt; Frank, who 
wears the robe of the monastic order he has 
joined in the spirit of those of his contemporaries 
who seek liberation in this or that traditional faith 
of West or East; Ben, an insurance salesman 
with ideals, who has his own quarrel with the 
world, but is sustained by his love for his Negro 
wife, Argus, and by her love for him; and Argus 
herself, who is about to have a child. Her rela- 
tions with Ben — simple and authentic — make 


one of the rare and tender love stories of the 
screen; her love for the child within her — the 
“new man” of the future —is the power of life 
Overcoming the power of death. 

The five do not revolt — as do so many young 
people in film, fiction and fact — by seeking 
fulfillment in conventional values like money, sex, 
alcohol, drugs, violent adventure or crime. They 
are conscious members of the generation of the 
Sixties for whom the revolution, in all aspects of 
the human enterprise which rocked the world 
from 1905 to 1945, is remote history. Their world 
begins with Hiroshima and threatens to end in 
nuclear war. They grew up in a decade corroded 
by skepticism, fatalism and despair. They are the 
young who, at this stage of every universal meta- 
morphosis, feel they are caught between two 
worlds, “one dead, the other powerless to be 
born.” Their number around the globe is legion 
and, only a few years ago, they were called the 
apathetic or the uncommitted generation. 

The film shows them in a new stage of develop- 
ment. With one pivotal exception, they move from 
skepticism, fatalism and despair to faith in man, 
commitment to life and hope in the future. The 
film arrives at this climax by telling their story 
in terms of the enduring human values. Their 
challenge is that of Ivan Karamazov: I don’t want 
a million dollars, I want an answer to my ques- 
tions. Their questions are those of the Psalmist, 
Socrates, Ecclesiastes, Job and Hamlet. What is 
man? What is justice? For whom do I labor and 
bereave my soul of good? Why do the wicked 
prosper and the innocent suffer? To be or not 
to be? They are Candides looking for the secret 
of good and evil, and their inexperience is so 
great that they think all the guilt is outside the 
Eden which is theirs even while they call it hell. 
It never occurs to them that while the world 
wrongs them, they may be wronging the world, 
each other and themselves. 

Their questions stem from the original ques- 
tion that opens the fable. “Why did Frances com- 
mit suicide? Why does anybody commit suicide 
today?” This is a startling problem to pose on 
the screen at a time when suicide is reported as 
accident and it is taboo to ask why people have 
such accidents. The film then becomes an account 
of the events that led to the death of Frances. She 
appears through most of it, alive and driven by 
her quest for meaning, value and purpose in an 
age dominated by the threat of world murder and 
suicide in nuclear war. 

Each of the five pursues this quest; each looks 
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for his own answers. Enigmas haunt them wher- 
ever they are — in a downtown loft, a Greenwich 
Village party, an office building, a beer joint, a 
long white bridge, the banks of the Harlem and 
Hudson rivers, the edge of a lake, deserted box 
cars, a playground crowded with children, a po- 
litical rally pushed around by police, a picket 
line, a summer beach, behind the wheel of a 
speeding car, a park full of old people, a car cem- 
etery full of pieces of iron and propellers — 
“dead rotten automobile hearts, a ghostly, misty 
city of dead civilizations’ —the sidewalks of 
New York, the fields and woods outside the met- 
ropolis, the garden of a monastery. 

All this gives more than the physical setting of 
the fable. It is, at every point, a metaphor for 
what is good or evil in the mechanical civilization 
of our time, without which man cannot live, and 
with which he is at odds in its present dehuman- 
ised form. 


In the race between Eros and Death that is at 
the heart of the fable, Argus tries to rouse Frances 
from despair. “Life itself is beauty and truth,” she 
assures her; “we should learn from everything that 
happens.” Frances encounters: “Why should I 
learn to live in pain?” She looks for liberation from 
her predicament in love, friendship, poetry, na- 
ture, politics, religion and, towards the end, in her 
own identity as a woman. None of these give her 
answers to “what really matters.” She runs into 
the arms of death, not to find the answer, but to 
escape the question. This becomes the catalytic 
force which impels her friends to come to terms 
with the world as it is, while retaining their dream 
of the world as it ought to be. 


The film ends on a note of affirmation. The 
last we see of the young monk, he is alone in his 
cell, poring over his books “with God as witness.” 
Gregory is in the rally pushed around by mounted 
police, carrying the Hands-Off-Cuba placard 
Frances had carried earlier. Ben and Argus break 
into a song and dance that has the aura of a spring 
rite and a redemptive ritual; and to the accom- 
paniment of an American folksong, the film ends, 
as it had opened, with lines of love, faith and 
hope from Shelley’s “Prometheus Unbound.” 

What gives the film particular impact and 
meaning is the fusion of the quest of its prota- 
gonists with technical devices, in a way that makes 
all the elements one, as the words and rhythm of 
a poem are one with its idea. The method — mon- 
tage all the way through — does more than fur- 
ther the story; method is an integral part of the 
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story, which could not be what it is without this 
method. 

One device is the use of music, folksong and 
dance to deepen the action and transmit its mood. 
Another is the use of the blank screen to separate 
one episode from another, the way white space 
on the printed page separates the stanzas of a 
poem or the chapters of a novel, or the way the 
blackout of a musical separates one skit from an- 
other. A third device is the contrapuntal fusion of 
action, dialogue and music with the flowing pan- 
orama of the city and its outskirts. 

All this is intensified and given wider scope by 
the variants of the Greek Chorus. One variant is 
that of the two chalkfaced mimes in business suits 
who appear and reappear in an abandoned cab- 
bage field and—in pantomime or words — 
speak for the kinship of comedy and tragedy, and 
for Eternity haunting Time. A second is the voice 
of the air raid siren which fills the screen again 
and again—a metal voice of terror and pity 
warning of the nuclear missile that hangs over 
mankind by a single hair. A third is the use of 
unidentified voices in comment on the action. A 
fourth is the poet Allen Ginsberg — unseen but 
vigorously heard at critical points of the fable, 
the Rhapsode declaiming his own dithyrambs. 
The fifth variant is the lines by Shelley, used at 
the opening of the film as initiating image to an- 
nounce the vision on which the fable is based, and 
at the close as coda of final affirmation. 

It is only when all the elements are experienced 
in their living unity on the screen that the impact 
and meaning of the film are felt and understood, 
all the more so when we decipher its key meta- 
phors. If, for example, we grasp the meaning of 
Shelley in a fable about contemporary youth, we 
see one film; if we do not, we see another. 

The initiating image is the final stanza of “Pro- 
metheus Unbound,” enlarged by closeup so the 
lines can be read. This calls on us to endure and 
forgive wrongs, however great they are; to defy 
tyrannical power, however omnipotent it may 
seem; to love and bear; neither to change nor 
falter nor repent in pursuing the universal liber- 
ation and redemption of man; to hope till Hope 
creates from its own wreck the thing it contem- 
plates. The lines which close the film proclaim 
that this is the day when men end tyranny and 
conquest, and Love springs from “its awful throne 
in the wise heart” and “folds over the world its 
healing wings.” 

The metaphor of Shelley reminds us that the 
quest of the film’s protagonists cannot be under- 


stood in the esthetic terms of the twenties, the 
political terms of the thirties, the military terms 
of the forties or the Cold War terms of the Fifties. 
For them all this is the irreversible past; they face 
the future with the original vision of the Enlight- 
enment and the Romantic movement, now being 
revived here, there and everywhere. 

Marx considered Shelley a precursor of modern 
socialism; Whitehead, a precursor of modern 
science; D. G. Rossetti called him “the poet of 
the future;” Francis Thompson said he was the 
greatest metaphysical poet in the language; Al- 
bert Camus modelled his Rebel on him. He was 
the poet of an era akin to ours — the era of 
the French Revolution, the Napoleonic Wars and 
the Metternich Reaction. Whether they are aware 
of it or not, the attitude of the young people in 
the film, and of Allen Ginsberg as Chorus, is — 
in its own way, on its own level and in contem- 
porary terms — akin to Shelley’s. They feel that 
the old order, created by previous revolutions, is 
dying; and the new order, created by the revo- 
lution of our time, is here to stay. They accept 
its achievements, reject its flaws and condemn its 
crimes as vigorously as they condemn those of 
the old order. For them the new is not the end of 
things, but the beginning; and, when all is said 
and done, they are ready for a beginning, for — 
like every new generation — they think that with 
them “the world is awakening from a dream.” 

The use of Shelley gives the film a Romantic 
thread that unifies its vision and links it with the 
moral and metaphysical values that have come out 
of the ideal — as distinguished from the practice 
—of the creed that now dominates half of the 
world, influences the other half, and is rooted in 
“the basic dream with the changing name” — 
the ever-recurring, ever-betrayed, ever-renewed 
vision of the universal liberation and redemption 
of man which, in one form or another, has haunt- 
ed the world since the days of the Prophets, 
Plato’s Ideal Republic, the Book of Revelation, 
Campanella’s City of the Sun, More’s Utopia and 
Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

In the light of this, the death of Frances — 
around which the film revolves — takes on deeper 
meaning. Hers is not the suicide of an Emma 
Bovary or an Anna Karenina, trapped in a per- 
sonal tragedy that has become a social inferno 
bound to destroy her in any event; or that of a 
Werther whose pistol shot, challenging the in- 
justice of the old order, rang round the world as 
a call for the new; or that of Kirilov, who killed 
himself to find out if God exists, and thereby 


destroyed the consciousness that could know the 
answer; or that of Hedda Gabler, who wanted to 
eat her world and have it, and thereby lost every- 
thing. Frances is Ophelia haunted by Hamlet’s 
question — to be or not to be when I have seen 
what I have seen, and see what I see. Wherever 
she turns she is confronted by death imposed by 
man in the war of all against all to determ- 
ine who shall have what, and who shall dom- 
inate whom. From this war the Romantics 
found refuge in Nature. She walks out into the 
land and wants to dance among the trees; but 
their arms are thrust fearfully to the sky, and 
“in the background, out of human sight, a gun 
is trained on them.” The life she sees around her 
is ugly and brutal, full of lies and blood. Will it 
ever change? The world does not listen to her 
questions; her friends cannot give her the an- 
swers. Her own answer is a deed that echoes 
the Romantic novelists of the Napoleonic Era 
who defended suicide in principle, without re- 
sorting to it in fact, as the final assertion of free 
will. 

It was they who raised the question later re- 
versed in ominous prophecy by Dostoyevsky. If 
Napoleon can take my life, and the lives of mil- 
lions of others, to advance his power and glory, 
why can’t I take my own life as the last act of 
freedom left me in a world of tyranny, falsehood, 
and death? 

It is a belated echo and it convinces her friends 
that suicide is no answer for them, and that it 
was no answer for Frances, either. Gone are the 
days when the death of an individual — or of 
millions — could rouse the conscience of the 
world. Suicide is no longer a private affair; it is 
a State enterprise. The only suicide that con- 
cerns people is world suicide and it does not 
concern them enough to destroy the nuclear 
weapons that make it possible. Perhaps it is this 
that makes Gregory change his question “why 
did Frances commit suicide” to “who killed 
Frances? nobody commits suicide!” The notion 
that those who kill themselves are really killed 
by society — first developed by the Romantics — 
is taken up by the Chorus immediately after 
Gregory’s challenge. “Mayakovsky, Lorca, Crane, 
Neruda, Yessenin, Apollinaire, Artaud — sui- 
cided, murdered poets! Damn the world from 
your great graves!” 

Allowing for all the differences involved, the 
suicide of Frances is to the suicide of Werther 
what Don Quixote was to the chivalric romance, 
In showing that chivalry is dead, and that to fol- 
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low its rites has become futile and absurd, Cer- 
vantes reveals that only one form of ideal value is 
dead, and that the ideal — which gives meaning, 
purpose and impetus to the real — is finding new 
forms in a new age, whose problems men will 
solve by once more envisioning in what is, what 
ought to be; in evil, good; in death, life. 

A poem, Walt Whitman said, is based on pre- 
suppositions of which the poet may or may not 
be aware, and which exist before a line is written. 
The presuppositions of Guns of the Trees are 
those which the Romantics raised first and which, 
in our time, are expressed by thinkers who see 
the human predicament in human terms. Twenty 
years ago, for example, Lewis Mumford said: 

“Physical victory over the barbarian in war is 
no answer to the problem that the barbarian’s 
existence has conjured up; it merely clears the 
way for an answer... The disease that threatens 
us is an organic one; it is no localised infection 
that can be lanced, cleaned and bandaged; on the 
contrary, it requires a reorientation of our whole 
life, a change in occupation, a change of regimen, 
a change in personal relationships; not least, a 
change in religion, our total sense of the world 
and life and time... The obstacle to renewal 
does not merely lie in the fact that in so many 
parts of society the agents of destruction have 
gained the upper hand, and the organization of 
destruction has been forced upon us by the bar- 
barian’s attempt at world enslavement. Worse 
than that; organization has become in itself de- 
structive of human values; everywhere the ma- 
chine holds the center and the personality has 
been pushed to the periphery — a process which 
remains sinister even when the intention is benign. 


... The only way to renew the forces of life is to 
begin once again with the repressed and displaced 
elements.... to loosen up the automatisms of 
habit, to challenge even successful forms of rou- 
tine; to give time, thought, attention, to all those 
changes which do not, in their first stages, require 
the collaboration and support of existing institu- 
tions. Our society is now at a stage where con- 
version — an inner change and redirection — must 
precede every outer change or transformation.” 

The quest of the protagonists in Guns of the 
Trees is a quest for conversion. “Take away the 
police,” says Gregory, “take the army, take the 
atom away, and they will have something else. 
The minds of men must be changed. We shall win 
only through the minds of men.” Rain pours down 
on the city and Ben cries: “This will probably 
be the last pure rain. The next rain will be full 
of strontium... A man must live here and now! 
... We were born pure, goddamit!... Only the 
roots are clean!” And the Rhapsode rises from 
denunciation, in partisan terms, of ephemeral 
events to a call that transcends this or that event, 
country, government or creed, and becomes a 
challenge in the name of Man to all men every- 
where. “Now is the time for prophecy without 
death as a consequence; the universe will ulti- 
mately disappear; history will make this poem 
prophetic and its awful silliness a hideous spir- 
itual music; I have the moan of doves and the 
feather of ecstasy; man cannot long endure the 
hunger of the cannibal abstract.” The final word 
of the Chorus is a threnody which affirms the 
triumph of life over death and of man over his 
jungle heritage. “We are all beautiful sunflowers 
inside.” 


“THE SIN OF JESUS” & “THE FLOWER THIEF” 


by P. Adams Sitney 


F THE recent outcropping of the so-called 
New American Cinema, 2 films of the past 


year stand out for their unconventional use of tra- 
ditional literary forms and their insight into the 
basic human condition. The classical tragedy, as 
perfected by the Greeks, in which a character is 
forced to realize his shortcomings and his fate, 
and the picaresque odyssey respectively, in which 
a series of short scenes and experiences are held 
together by the presence of a single protagonist, 
undergo a particularly cinematic metamorphosis 
in Robert Frank’s The Sin of Jesus and Ron 
Rice’s The Flower Thief. 
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The Sin of Jesus, which is based on Isaac 
Babel’s story has a closer relationship to literary 
forms than Ron Rice’s improvisations. Much has 
been written about the virtues and faults of ad- 
aptation. The adaptation will always have to be 
compared to the original novel, play, or story. 
Even the most cultured and cinematically mature 
audiences may note the film-maker’s faithfulness 
to the original and the “impurity” of adapting an- 
Other’s artistic statement to one’s own medium; 
second, there is the even greater problem of how 
to express the verbal in cinematic terms which the 
film-maker himself must face. 


If a lesser talent than Robert Frank had at- 
tempted to put The Sin of Jesus on the screen, 
the inherent difficulties might have overshadowed 
the work’s success. In the hands of Robert Frank, 
who won his reputation as a still photographer, 
Babel’s ironic story of primitive feelings and 
Christian failure has become a tragic exploration 
of emotions. There is hardly a single change from 
the simple, original story, excepting a change in 
locality and time from Czarist Russia to contem- 
porary America. A pregnant woman lives with her 
lover on a poor farm. When the lover decides to 
leave, she, in despair, turns to Christ who agrees 
to help her. He gives her a young angel, “full of 
play but harmless,” to be her lover, but on the 
night of their marriage she destroys him in her 
sexual embrace. Christ refuses to help a second 
time and the woman is reduced to a life of misery 
and promiscuity. Seeing this, Christ begs her for- 
giveness but she, unable to give it, refuses. 

The opening images of the film are snow-cov- 
ered fields, a black cat slipping on the crust of 
the snow, the snoring lover, and the pregnant 
protagonist walking to the egg-sorting machine 
in her barn. Immediately the impositions of God, 
through landscape, and man, through pregnancy 
and machine, upon this Everywoman are stated. 
This first scene foreshadows the entire course of 
the imminent tragedy, and this impending tragic 
doom is maintained throughout the film. 

Man’s inescapable fate was given dramatic force 
in ancient literature through the actual appear- 
ance of the gods in human drama. The Greeks 
found their realist theater in the plays of Euri- 
pides, where gods and men appear together. The 
presence of the gods charged the human gestures 
and the landscape with meaning, and the stark- 
ness with which human feeling and conditions 
were portrayed lent realism to the gods. These 
gods were anthropomorphic and their dialogue 
was that of the common people. Robert Frank 
achieves realism the same way that Euripides did: 
his woman protagonist expresses no shock at 
meeting Christ and his angels; she talks to him 
as she would to a natural man; Christ is human 
to the point of anger and revenge and he too 
uses the common idiom. In this way the usual 
dichotomy of physical reality and fantasy is re- 
placed by a new plane on which the gods and 
the forces they represent take part in a dialogue 
with modern man as realist art views him. 

The joy of the protagonist in her first night with 
her new husband takes up a long section in the 
middle of the film. Here the film-maker has in- 


tentionally chosen very light colored subject mat- 
ter and over-exposure and, as if to emphasize the 
intoxication of the lovers, he has the camera con- 
stantly moving past trees, the two lovers, and 
their barn, now made splendid with marriage de- 
corations. This movement and light exposure gives 
a feeling of joyous exaltation. To my knowledge, 
that absurd human fallacy of having hope and 
feeling happiness in the full knowledge of the 
inevitability of tragedy has never been more mov- 
ingly portrayed on the screen. A fitting image of 
sensuality ends this scene. From above, in the 
room as white as a wedding, we see the protagon- 
ist throwing her leg over the prone angel-youth. 
With typically classical irony her happiness is 
destroyed by its own climax; for when the dawn 
comes, we see that she has destroyed the angel 
during the night. 

The film again becomes a study of the hu- 
man face and its surroundings in strong grays, 
blacks, and whites. Robert Frank’s greatest gift, 
as Elizabeth Sutherland has pointed out, is his 
ability to present a face, a walk, an object, etc. 
and through his photography show the psychol- 
ogy behind his pictures. Babel’s story reads as 
a social commentary. As such it is an excellent 
work, one of the great short stories in modern 
literature. The failure of Christianity, which 
Babel emphasizes, is a secondary theme in 
Frank’s film. The greater part of his version 
concentrates on the expression of human emo- 
tions. The viewer is caught up in a feeling of 
fear, or despair, or happiness; and his attention 
is directed at feeling those emotions before con- 
sidering the social or theological connotations 
of the film. 

Christ’s unsuccessful plea for forgiveness is 
both the emotional and philosophical epilogue 
to the film. The protagonist has gone through 
the cycle of uncertainty, faith, joy, realization, 
and despair. Her tragedy is complete after Christ 
refuses to help a second time. When she appears 
briefly in the arms of another lustful man, we 
know what her future will be. Divine interces- 
sion has served only to make her more aware of 
her own shortcomings and it is obvious Christ 
has done her no good. The final confrontation 
of the woman and Christ, then, crystalizes the 
existential elements of the film. At first the 
protagonist was going through the basic ex- 
periences of life without seeing the overall pat- 
tern of those experiences. Her love for her early 
lover, her faith in Christ, and her eventual 
despair existed only because of the circum- 
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stances of the particular moment. Now, when 
she meets Christ for the last time, she sees the 
inescapable logic of her experiences. She sees 
that Christ himself is part of this inescapable 
logic, a tragic and lonely Hamlet himself — the 
more so, since he is constantly torn apart be- 
tween Man and God. She now has the nobility 
of a tragic heroine; from now on, her suffering 
will be multiplied by the consciousness of man’s 
essential and tragic loneliness—the film thus 
becoming one of the strongest modern expres- 
sions of the tragic-existential philosophy. 

The Flower Thief, filmed and acted by New 
York and San Francisco “beats,” is a collec- 
tion of improvisations. Ron Rice, the film’s 
creator, attempted to ignore or break all the 
rules of cinema craft in making this film. Yet, in 
its own way, The Flower Thief has a traditional 
form like that of The Sin of Jesus. Its form is 
the picaresque novel, a genre dating from the 
Middle Ages in which a rogue has a series of 
loosely connected adventures which reveal his 
personality and his relations to the world around 
him. Don Quixote in the Renaissance, Huckle- 
berry Finn in the nineteenth century, and the 
tramp of Charlie Chaplin in our own times are 
picaresque heroes. Ron Rice’s contribution to 
this tradition is his flower thief, a mad, harmless 
homosexual. Wandering through the streets of 
San Francisco with his teddy bear, indifferent 
to authority, stealing flowers because he likes 
them, and experiencing the basic human emo- 
tions, he is also The Noble Savage. 

The technique of this “beat” picaresque suits 
its content. The improvised acting is consist- 
ently moving: loneliness, love, horror, etc. are 
expressed naturally and without phony theatri- 
calism. Fast motion and single frame photog- 
raphy is used to achieve a comic or dramatic 
effect. The lighting is sloppy, but it never inter- 
feres with the mood of the scene. All the minor 
flaws of technique prove in the end to be ex- 
cusable because The Flower Thief, eschewing 
polish and formalism, is one of the few films 
that has used “primitive” techniques success- 
fully. 

Rice and his friends have been able to find 
poetry in the simplest and most commonplace 
acts. When the flower thief rides his wagon 
down a hill, or when, in a sort of Dionysian 
dance, he suddenly destroys an old radio and 
rolls a five foot machine wheel into the wall 
of a ruined factory, there is a feeling of pure 
joy, comparable to the most exalted moments 
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of the Apu trilogy, The Sin of Jesus, or 
L’Avventura. In another short, well chosen scene 
Rice makes a comment on the very essence of 
love. Here he shows a nude couple who are 
laughing in a shower. Immediately their ten- 
derness and happiness are beautifuly revealed. 
In the last scene of the film, the flower thief 
meets a young man at a penny-arcade. They 
silently stroll around the amusement park, past 
the merry-go-round and the display of fireworks, 
finally to reach the sea where the film ends. 
Antonioni uses a long middle section in L’Av- 
ventura to show the discovery of each other by 
his two protagonists. Rice does much the 
same thing at the end of The Flower Thief 
where it comes off with almost as much bril- 
liance. There is something universal about the 
friendship of his two characters, despite the 
homosexual nature of their relationship. All of 
the seemingly disconnected scenes of The Flower 
Thief combine to produce a panoramic vision 
of the so-called beat society. The form of the 
film is well chosen; for only the picaresque is 
broad enough to give so total a view. 

The comedy of The Flower Thief, which 
holds nothing sacred, is a direct descendant of 
the Mack Sennett tradition. The style of the 
humor varies from slapstick to bitter satire, 
but, whatever the style, the spirit of “beat” 
iconoclasm is always present in it. For instance, 
in one scene the pants of the thief fall down 
exposing his bare buttocks, and in another he 
innocently pulls a level and a derrick begins to 
rip up a building. These bits of comedy are 
almost always successful, yet they are not over- 
worked, and The Flower Thief never degen- 
erates to a gag film. 

A great part of the success of The Flower 
Thief can be attributed to the excellence of its 
actors. Taylor Mead, the flower thief, is a 
fitting performer to play the Noble Savage; 
he has an air of innocence and dignity which is 
accented by his stylized, though slightly effem- 
inate, movements, and which sets him apart 
from his surroundings. He can stand behind a 
cop, directing traffic with him on a main street, 
and the scene does not seem contrived. When 
the thief walks in the middle of the street, or 
when he steals a flower, it appears natural be- 
cause one has the feeling that Taylor Mead 
himself would do this sort of thing. The joy, 
love, depression, etc. that he shows is pure. 
There is never a hint of ambiguity or insincer- 
ity in his emotions. Taylor Mead, my candidate 


FIRST TAKES 


by Andrew Sarris 


HE fact is I am quite happy in a movie, even 
a bad movie. Other people, so I have read, 


treasure memorable moments in their lives: the 
time one climbed the Parthenon at sunrise, the 
summer night one met a lonely girl in Central 
Park and achieved with her a sweet and natural 
relationship, as they say in books. I too once met 
a girl in Central Park, but it is not much to re- 
member. What I remember is the time John 
Wayne killed three men with a carbine as he was 
falling to the dusty street in Stagecoach, and the 
time the kitten found Orson Welles in the door- 
way in The Third Man. 


Walker Percy, The Moviegoer 


It is for want of a conscious critical sense and 
the intellectual powers of comparison and classi- 
fication that the Negro has failed to create one 
of the great cultures of the world, and not from 
any lack of the creative aesthetic impulse, nor 
from lack of the most exquisite sensibility and the 
finest taste. 


Roger Fry, Negro Sculpture 


The recent death of Frank Borzage, one of the 
most neglected auteurs of the American cinema, 
occurred just before press time, and a belated 
tribute will have to await the next issue of FC. 
In the meantime, I decided to look up some of 
the “standard” texts. Paul Rotha disposes of 
Borzage’s silent period in “The Film Till Now” 
thusly: “The leader of the sentimentalists and 
gauzed photography school is, of course, Frank 
Borzage, who makes pictures for Mr. Fox. He 
is principally known for that ‘film of the year’, 
Seventh Heaven, which he followed later with 
similar eyewash, The Street Angel. Both of these 
pictures are generally considered as being beauti- 
ful, superb, artistic, and superlative in every 
way, but their titles are all that need be recorded 
of them.” That’s all. In his appendage to “The 


ere 


for the best young film actor today, is as fine a 
performer as either Belmondo or Carruthers, 
and if he continues to appear in films, he will 
have to be compared to such greats as Laurel, 
Hardy, Keaton, and Langdon. 


Film Till Now,” Richard Griffith is somewhat 
kinder to Borzage’s talking period: “Frank 
Borzage is usually dismissed as the sentimental- 
ist of the screen, but the integrity of his best 
work cannot be so easily by-passed. A Fare- 
well to Arms (1932) contrived to make its Hem- 
ingway original look cheap. For the phoney (and 
essentially sentimental) realism of the novel, Bor- 
zage substituted a frankly romantic approach. 
This gain in honesty was a gain in power: the 
human consequences of war were typified in a 
story of two lovers. Little Man, What Now? 
(1934) and Three Comrades (1938) preceded 
the war-time anti-Nazi films by many years and 
were immeasurably superior to them. In these two 
pictures Borzage examined the German mind and 
exposed the seeds of Nazism; the affinity of his 
style with the German traveling camera of the 
‘golden’ period, and with the German flair for 
giving inanimate objects a life of their own, is 
not without significance. Borzage has ceased to 
do interesting work, but the three films mentioned 
above, together with his Bad Girl (1931) de- 
serve to be remembered.” Lewis Jacobs uses the 
group approach to Borzage in “The Rise of the 
American Film.” Hence, on pages 382-383: “In 
the latter half of the period emerged a number 
of more significant directors who displayed un- 
usual talents and achieved notable productions: 
King Vidor, Josef von Sternberg, Lewis Mile- 
stone, Frank Borzage, and William K. Howard. 
These men now were looming up as distinctive 
film makers, but it was in the next period that 
they were to reach their prime.” The period to 
which Mr. Jacobs refers here is 1919-1929, and 
the “next” period is 1929-1939. However, Bor- 
zage disappears until page 486 when he is re- 
grouped. “Other contemporary directors, no less 
commercially proficient and who occasionally also 
produce arresting pictures, are Mervyn LeRoy, 
Lewis Milestone, William Dieterle, Michael Cur- 
tiz, Rowland Brown, William Wyler, William 
Wellman, William K. Howard, W. S. Van Dyke, 
Gregory La Cava, Frank Borzage, George Cukor, 
and Sidney Franklin.” Then, on page 492, Bor- 
zage is inexplicably paired with Clarence Brown 
as “the screen’s leading romanticists.” The last 
words on Borzage end with a damning interview: 
“Frank Borzage’s best films, Seventh Heaven 
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(1928), Bad Girl (1931), A Farewell to Arms 
(1933), No Greater Glory (1934) and Little 
Man, What Now? (1934) also displayed a sound 
knowledge of movie making and a flair for the 
poignant—which, in his lesser work, too often de- 
scended to bathos. These men have let their po- 
tentialities go unrealized. Borzage’s statement in 
an interview in 1937 clearly sums up their artis- 
tic credo: ‘The trouble with most directors is 
that they take the whole thing too seriously... 
Making a motion picture consists merely of going 
onto a set, training a camera on competent play- 
ers and letting them enact a good script.’” Be- 
tween 1929 and 1958, Borzage directed over 
forty films. It would seem that more thought is 
needed for his obituary, a labor of love for the 
director of History Is Made at Night, A Man’s 
Castle, Moonrise, Desire, and Three Comrades 
among many other moving evocations of a ro- 
mantic spirit. 

I see “comedian Charlie Chaplin,” as the AP 
designates him, finally obtained his honorary de- 
gree from Oxford over the objections of Hugh 
Trevor-Roper, regius professor of modern his- 
tory. I could understand the professor’s position 
if he taught medieval history, but what is more 
profoundly modern than the cinema? Quite ob- 
viously, the battle to prove that the cinema is 
an art is far from won when Trevor-Roper has 
the temerity to compare Chaplin’s cultural po- 
sition with that of a race-track jockey. With the 
situation so desperate, the time has come to draw 
up a guest list for one of those cultural dinners 
at the White House. In addition to Mr. Chaplin, 
the roster of American cineastes should include 
John Ford, Alfred Hitchcock, Orson Welles, Josef 
von Sternberg and Howard Hawks. Then, per- 
haps, the Trevor-Ropers of the academic world 
might change their tune. 

There are three crucial cuts in the French 
version of Hitchcock’s classic Shadow of a Doubt 
which I saw in Paris last summer. The French 
subtitle for Cotten’s line: “There’s an end to the 
running a man can do” reads “Je suis a bout de 
souffle.” Until recently, I had not realized the 
full implications of Teresa Wright’s wearing black 
in the last train scene. I wouldn’t trade one of 
Hitchkock’s expressive camera movements for 
the entire cinema of Satyajit Ray... After Touch 
of Evil and Psycho, Janet Leigh would be welil- 
advised not to patronize any more motels... 
The British censor who ordered 61 cuts in Cape 
Fear should be listed in the credits as an editor. 
The uninhibited American version seemed quite 
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dull. Gregory Peck creates suspense by making 
the audience wonder whether he will ever finish 
thinking out his dialogue. If Cape Fear had any 
merit at all, it might be attacked as a fascist 
film, but as it is, Robert Mitchum’s diabolical 
sex maniac gains the audience’s sympathy by 
challenging the allegedly enlightened small-town 
Georgia police... Godard’s same-field cutting 
is pathetically imitated by Wyler in The Child- 
ren’s Hour and by Frankenheimer in All Fall 
Down. What makes the imitations so ludicrous 
is that they serve as dramatic climaxes. All Fall 
Down is additionally distinguished by the stickiest 
slow dissolves in recent memory. Of course, an 
Inge script brings out the worst in any director. 
Everytime I look at Warren Beatty, I realize 
why John Wayne is the great American actor... 
After Lolita, Kubrick has to be written off as a 
major hope. His pseudo-Ophulsian “look ma, no 
walls” tracking is just so much waste motion, 
and he seems to have no idea when to end a 
scene. The best thing in Lolita is Shelley Winters, 
the worst, Peter Sellars. Sellars would be mar- 
velous at parties mimicking all our dreadful 
American accents, but in films, he is deadeningly 
superficial. Pity that a good Nabokov script was 
wasted... 

The brilliance of Bachelor Flat has forced me 
to reverse myself on Tashlin. 

Five Finger Exercise is far out in front as the 
worst picture of the year although in any normal 
year, Boys’ Night Out would be a strong con- 
tender... Hollywood used to be regarded as an 
industry without a cinema. Now, it is more like 
a cinema without an industry. The overthrow 
of Spyros Skouras at Fox by Wall Street will 
accelerate the process of liquidation. It had to 
come, I suppose, but I will miss Hollywood. It 
is not the end of cinema, nor the beginning. A 
few directors will always be around. The big 
problem now is distribution and exhibition... 
It is pointless to criticize film reviewing when, in 
most instances, it is merely an extension of press 
agentry . . . I wish George Cukor and Marilyn 
Monroe could get together on an intelligent proj- 
ect . . . The new Robert Aldrich opus, Baby 
Jane, starring Bette Davis and Joan Crawford, 
sounds like Hollywood’s last sunset... Samuel 
Fuller’s Merrill’s’ Marauders needs no auteur 
rationalization. It may not be Fuller’s most per- 
sonal film, but it is one of the three or four best 
treatments of war I have ever seen. The late 
Jeff Chandler gives his finest performance. I 
could have done without Milton Sperling’s recruit- 


ing footage fore and aft... We all know that 
acting careers depend to a large extent on luck 
and manipulation, and without inveighing against 
the injustice of it all, I am sorry that more was 
not done with the beauty and/or talent of Pat- 
ricia Neal, Kim Hunter, Janice Rule, Felicia 
Farr, Jean Simmons, Ella Raines, Dorothy Ma- 
lone and Jane Greer. I am sorry Orson Welles 
and Preston Sturges never directed Carole Lom- 
bard, Max Ophuls never directed Garbo, George 
Cukor never directed Dorothy McGuire and Al- 
fred Hitchcock never directed Vivien Leigh. 
Where are the replacements for John Garfield, 
James Dean and Humphrey Bogart? Where 
are the heirs apparent to John Wayne, Cary 
Grant, James Stewart, James Cagney and 
Henry Fonda? Ah, yes, Norma, we had faces 
then. Things are not all that bad, however. Still 
to come: Hitchcock’s The Birds, Welles’ The 
Trial, and Godard’s Vivre Sa Vie. Renoir and 
Bunuel have new films which should be released 
in the States. And there’s always the hope of 
seeing some more Mizoguchis . . . Everybody’s 
wrong but me Department: I see even “Cahiers 
du Cinema” breached the auteur theory to let 
The Hustler slither in. Almost everyone I’ve 
met likes The Hustler. No one raves about Ros- 
sen, particularly after a recent retrospective of 
his work. But the movie is something else again. 
So, I went to see it again, and found it even more 
dull and pretentious than it seemed on first view- 
ing. Some people were taken aback by Piper 
Laurie’s maturity as an actress, but I am afraid I 
have seen her do better on television. The Hustler 
remains a good idea for a movie, but it works 
too hard to be treated as a sleeper or a happy 
accident. The Hustler is Faust without Murnau’s 
mise-en-scene, the pool hall of Dr. Caligari with- 
out expressionism .. . 

Never On Sunday and The Mark are genuinely 
successful with audiences, but it is seldom ar- 
gued that they are distinguished films. Otherwise, 
I find that audiences are harder on most films 
than I am. On second viewing, the American 
films of Max Ophuls are unqualified masterpieces. 
I was particularly captivated by Caught this time 
around, Since 1938, the only Ford film I would 
consider unsuccessful is The Fugitive. So much 
for Ford’s reputation for being uneven. A tele- 
vision showing of Mogambo recently swept all 
the ratings. Ava Gardner, Grace Kelly and 
Clark Gable still pack them in — at home. With 
a remake of Victor Fleming’s Red Dust to con- 
tend with, Ford’s direction was personal, brilliant 


and entertaining. I was particularly intrigued by 
his Catholic jungle confessional being drowned 
out by the tom-toms. As grateful as I am to 
“Cahiers” for catching the train with Hitchcock 
and Hawks, they missed the boat with Ford 
and Ophuls. I have never seen a bad Boetticher 
western, and it is not the genre. Most westerns 
are vile .. . In Blithe Spirit, the medium pretends 
to see the dead wife’s returned spirit, but the 
medium is always looking in the wrong direc- 
tion. A lot of way-out bandwagon criticism op- 
erates in the same manner. A kind word is said 
for Budd Boetticher or Gerd Oswald, and imme- 
diately every two-bit western or melodrama in 
the B-hive is invested with some occult merit. 
Most B pictures are simply B for bad. One may 
prefer a bad movie on cattle rustling to a bad 
movie on the Nuremberg trials, but the directors 
involved are not transformed by subjects or 
genres. For a long time, the problem has con- 
sisted of recognizing the merits of directors in mi- 
nor genres. We may have reached the point where 
the minor genres have been overdiscovered . . . 


Yankee Donen went to London 
Riding on a pony 

But his films returned 

Limp as macaroni 


One of the arguments for dubbing foreign films 
in America is that Europeans dub everything, but 
Americans, unlike Europeans, have never dubbed 
operas, or at least hardly ever. We are still a 
nation of climbers, and one of the incidental 
pleasures of an art house patron is to laugh be- 
fore the titles go on, ness pah? I wonder if any- 
one is still arguing that massive historical spec- 
tacles are the answer to declining business. For 
no good reason I fondly recall Irene Dunne sing- 
ing “I'll Get By” to Spencer Tracy in A Guy 
Named Joe, Joel McCrea seducing Jean Arthur 
in The More the Merrier, Andrea Leeds commit- 
ting suicide in Stage Door, Vivien Leigh smil- 
ing at her first client in Waterloo Bridge, Katha- 
rine Hepburn being brave and beautiful in Break 
of Hearts. I think I am the only person in the 
world who liked Lewis Milestone’s Rain with 
Walter Huston and Joan Crawford. The pro- 
ducer, the director, the players, the critics, and 
audiences have all consigned it to oblivion. I sup- 
pose, at best, it is flamboyantly bad, but Craw- 
ford’s harshly pathetic artificiality and Huston’s 
Calvinist sexuality had a certain chemistry which 
occasionally transcends the auteur theory. One 
of the advantages of a rambling column like this 
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is that I can report that Max Schmeling is married 
to Anny Ondra. My friends who recall Schmel- 
ing’s fistic encounters with Joe Louis in the Thir- 
ties have no idea who Anny Ondra is, and my 
friends who recall Anny Ondra as the dubbed in- 
genue in Hitchcock’s Blackmail do not appreciate 
who Schmeling is. This is indeed an age of special- 
ization. I am sorry that John Davis Lodge did not 
gain the Republican nomination for Senator from 
Connecticut. He might have become the first of 
Marlene Dietrich’s leading men to reach the 
United States Senate. His performance in Stern- 
berg’s The Scarlet Empress has more style than 
his politics... 

Producers are rather absurd creatures, but I 
find it rather ironic that Howard Hughes has been 
associated with more good cinema than has the 
revered Samuel Goldwyn. I will match Scarface, 
Jet Pilot, Mad Wednesday, Angel Face, and The 
Outlaw against Goldwyn’s total output... Ac- 
cording to prevailing mythology, Hollywood has 
invariably corrupted foreign directors. A few ex- 
ceptions may be cited. Ophuls, Renoir, Murnau, 
Hitchcock, Lang, Siodmak, Lubitsch. Of course, 
there are not many other foreign directors who 
matter that much... Resnais equals series, Truf- 
faut pattern, Godard probability... If the cor- 
rupted term élan could be applied to any one 
director, it would be to Renoir... A word I am 
tired of in film criticism is “visuals.” ... I am 
sorry Paul Rotha does not endorse Mizoguchi. 
I had hoped that the sublime art of Mizoguchi 
might have been a unifying force in otherwise 
factional criticism... The revelation that Erich 
Von Stroheim was Jewish is a perversion of the 
auteur theory, and so are revelations of homo- 
sexuality, promiscuity, alcoholism and clinical in- 
sanity. The works of major artists reveal person- 
ality with greater certitude than is to be found 
in cocktail party psychoanalysis. Even person- 
ality interviews can only confirm what art has 
established as a working hypothesis. The dangers 
of insincerity in art are exaggerated. No one is 
fooled in the long run. I don’t always believe 
what people tell me, but I believe what I see. 
Seeing is all important. Too many critics are 
distracted by scripts being read aloud. One must 
stare at the screen until one can see beyond it to 
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the interior meaning of the director’s gesture... 
How accessible will the great bulk of silent films 
ever be? At one time, Hollywood alone was mak- 
ing six hundred films a year. Will we ever know 
how many “lost” directors there are in the silent 
era? . . . Ernst Lubitsch’s Design for Living is 
one of his most personal films, and one of his 
saddest. Audiences usually reject it because it is 
not funny enough. Only in the cinema is comedy 
confused with humor... 

The only Billy Wilder film which is not flawed 
by a facile cynicism is his first, The Major and 
the Minor, in which Ginger Rogers was delight- 
ful as a war-time Lolita dancing to the Schertzin- 
ger waltz, Dream Lover, which Jeanette Mac- 
Donald introduced in Lubitsch’s The Love Parade 
and which Cecil B. DeMille later reprised in his 
charmingly innocent circus epic, The Greatest 
Show on Earth... Preston Sturges can never 
be fully appreciated by non-English-speaking crit- 
ics any more than Sacha Guitry can be fully 
appreciated by non-French-speaking critics. 
He was by far the wittiest script writer the 
English-speaking cinema has known even though 
his intellectual range was rather narrow. He loved 
to play with words and names for their own 
sake with the result that his asides were usually 
more devastating than other writers’ punch lines. 
He was also capable of great eloquence, and I 
might as well wind up my ramblings with his 
prologue to The Great Moment, a piece of writ- 
ing I particularly admire because it was written 
in the midst of all the propaganda of World 
War II. 

“One of the most charming characteristics of 
Homo Sapiens — the wise guy on your left — 
is the consistency with which he has stoned, cru- 
cified, burned at the stake and otherwise rid him- 
self of those who consecrated their lives to his 
further comfort and well-being so that all his 
strength and cunning might be preserved for the 
creation of ever larger monuments, memorial 
shafts, triumphal arches, pyramids, and obelisks 
to the eternal glory of generals on horseback, ty- 
rants, usurpers, dictators, politicians, and other 
heroes who led him, usually from the rear, to 
dismemberment and death.” 


FILM CULTURE presents a tribute to the late Ernst Lubitsch. The photos are 
rare candid shots never before published. The “Foreword” below originally prefaced 
Theodore Huff’s Index To The Films Of Ernst Lubitsch published by the British Film 
Institute, January 1947. The letter from Lubitsch to Mr. Weinberg was written after 
he had received a copy of Huff’s Index and is his reply to it. It is the only known 
document where Lubitsch evaluates his whole career himself. 


FOREWORD 


The range of Lubitsch’s art is without parallel on the screen. Comedy, drama, satire, 
fantasy, tragedy, farce, spectacle — he has mastered them all. Yet even such astonish- 
ing versatility would not have given his work so wide an appeal had it not been for his 
quasi-Shakespearean concern with people, the multi-colored characters who populate 
and quicken his films. They are a raffish lot and he has delineated them with an acidity 
that makes them as real to us as our closest friends. He has subordinated everything 
to them, frequently even the stories of his films. In a Lubitsch film, the play is not 
the thing — it is but a device wherewith he can reveal people to us — their petty bick- 
erings, their foibles and weaknesses, vanities, desires, dreams, disillusionments, in the 
“human-all-too-human” comedy of life. But perhaps it is as a farceur that he is best 
known. Most of the time he is content not to scratch the surface of his characters 
too deeply but just to show us how thin the veneer of their “respectability” usually is. 
After that, he lets them go with a wink or a leer, and we laugh with him, recognizing 
these all-too-familiar traits in ourselves. It is all good-natured fun and the world is 
at least that much better off for having had it. 

Critics have marked his blending of Gallic zest with Attic wit, albeit it would seem 
that the culture of Gaul and Hellas are not the well-springs of his inspiration so much 
as a considerably more latter-day Hungary and the Balkans, Lubitsch (a Balkan name, 
incidentally) employs a Central European harshness and irony of attack in achieving 
his effects — it is the repartee of the cafés and clubs, as in that exclusive Budapest 
club with its sign, “Members may not bring their mistresses as guests unless they are 
the wives of other members.” 

Touché! 

“Lubitsch touch!” 

HERMAN G. WEINBERG 
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Twentieth Film Corporation 


STUDIOS 


BEVERLY HILLS. CALIFORNIA July 10, 1947 


Mr. Herman G. Weinberg 

c/o Avenue. Playhouse 

Sixth Avenue & 47th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Weinberg; 


Enclosed I am sending you a copy of a letter which I 
sent to Mr. Theodore Huff. I should like to repeat that I think 
Mr. Huff's criticism is sincere and very good, but there are 
some points on which I might differ, but that is only natural. 
The purpose of this letter is not to contradict his criticism, 
but to point out as impartially as possible (if that is pos- 
sible at all) what in my opinion are the most important phases 
of my career. 


In speaking of the pictures which I have made in the 
past, I naturally judge them from memory and the effect they 
had at the time they were produced, and not by present standards. 


The well-known actor, the late Victor Arnold who is 
mentioned in your Index, was my teacher. He had a great ‘influence 
on my entire career and my future. Not only did he introduce me 
to Max Reinhardt, but he also was responsible for my first success 


in pictures in getting me the part of the apprentice in DIE FIRMA 
HEIRATET. 


Although being starred in the next picture, "Der Stolz 
der Firma" and despite its success, my picture career came to a 
standstill. I was typed, and no one seemed to write any part 
which would have fitted. me. After two successes, I found myself 
completely left out of pictures, and as I was unwilling to give 
up I found it necessary that I had to create parts for myself. 
Together with an actor friend of mine, the late Erich Schoen- 
felder, I wrote a series of one-reelers which I sold to the 
Union Company. I directed and starred in them. And that is 
how I became a director. If my acting career had progressed 
more smoothly I wonder if I ever would have become a director. 


After having completed this series of one-reel comedies, 
I decided to switch to feature pictures again. Like every 
comedian, I longed to play a straight leading man, a sort of 
'bonvivant! role. So together with my collaborators I wrote. 
a screenplay, called ALS ICH TOT WAR ("When I Was Dead"). This 
picture was a complete failure as the audiences were unwilling 
to accept me as a straight leading man. 
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I decided to switch back again to the kind of parts 
which had brought me my first success in the picture SCHUHPALAST 
PINKUS. This picture was a great success, and I made a new 
contract with the Union Company for a serics of that kind of 
pictures, I like to mention that at that time these pictures 
were considered feature pictures and were the main attraction, 


It was during this period that I discovered Ossi Oswalda, 
and gave her the leading part in one of my pictures. She became 
so successful that I decided to star her in her own pictures and 
just direct her. Eventually I became more and more interested in 
directing than in acting, and after making my first dramatic film 
with Pola Negri and Jannings I completely lost interest in being 
an actor. Only in 1919, I believe, when I acted in SUMURUN, or 
Arablan Nights as it was called in America, did I appear before 
the camera again. My last Stage appearance was in 1918 in a 
revue, "Die Welt Geht Unter" at the Apollo Theatre in Berlin. 


I would say that the three most outstanding comedies 
I made as a director in Germany were "Die Austernprinzessin", 
"Die Puppe" and Kohlhiesel's Toechter", "Die Austernprinzessin" 
was my first comedy which showed something of a definite style. 
I remember a piece of business which caused a lot of comment 
at the time. A poor man had to wait in the magnificent entrance 
hall of the home of a multi-millionaire. The parquet floor of 
the multi-millionaire's home was of a most complicated design. 
The poor man in order to Overcome his impatience and his humilia~ 
tion after having waited for hours walked along the outlines of 
the very intricate pattern on the floor. It is very difficult to 
describe this nuance and I don't know if I succeeded, but it was 
the first time I turned from comedy to satire, 


In a completely different style was "Die Puppe"., It 
was like "Die Austernprinzessin" a. great success from every angle, 
It was pure fantasy; most of the sets were made of cardboard, 
some even out of paper. Even to this day I still consider it 
one of the most imaginative pictures I ever made, 


However, the most popular of all the comedies I made in 
Germany was "Kohlhiesel's Toechter", Tt was "The Taming of the 
Shrew" transferred to the Bavarian mountains. It was typical 
German. This picture has Since been remade three or four times. 


Of the historical and costume period of my pictures, 
I would say that CARMEN MADAME DUBARRY (Passion) 
and ANNA BOLEYN (Deception) were the three outstanding pictures. 
The importance of these pictures, in my opinion. was the fact 
that they differed completely from the Italian school, then very 
much en vogue, which had a kind of srand-opvera-like quality. 
I tried to de-operatize my pictures and to humanize my historical 
characters -- I treated the intimate nuances just as important as 
the mass movements, and tried to blend them both together. In 
this connection I might mention SUMURUN (Arabian Nishts) which 
was a playful fantasy, based on the Max Reinhardt vroduction, 
It was successful, but not up to the standard of the three afore 
mentioned pictures. 
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The picture DIE BERGKATZE was a complete failure, and yet 
this picture had more inventiveness and satirical pictorial wit 
than many of my other pictures. Released shortly after the war, 

I found the German audiences in no mood to accept a picture which 
satirized militarism and war. 


There were two other pictures during my German period 
which I believe did not get the right evaluation, RAUSCH and 
DIF FLAMME (Montmartre). As an antidote against the great big 
historical canvasses, I felt the necessity of making some small 
intimate 'Kammerspiele'. Both pictures were very successful. 
Naturally the acting of Asta Nielsen, Alfred Abel and Carl Mein- 
hard and the rest of the cast in RAUSCH was outstanding and was 
recognized at the time as an example of a 'Kammerspiel! tone. 


The same applied to MONTMARTRE with Pola Negri. The 
version which was released in America had a different finish 
and was cut to pieces and did not give the slightest idea of the 
dramatic value and the impact this picture had in its original 
version, 


In my silent period in Germany as well as in America 
I tried to use less and less subtitles. It was my aim to tell 
the story through pictorial nuances and the facial expressions 
of my actors. There were very often long scenes in which people 
were talking without being interrupted by subtitles. The lip 
movement was used as a kind of pantomime. Not that I wanted the 
audience to become lip readers, but I tried to time the speech in 
such a way that the audience could listen with their eyes. 


About my American period you are naturally fully in- 
formed, and therefore I can be much briefer. I again should 
like to point out wheat in my opinion were the most essential 
pictures of my American period. 


Of the silent days I would like to name THE MARRIAGE 
CIRCLE, LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN and THE PATRIOT,’ and also KISS 
ME AGAIN. 


The talking-picture period is too well-known to you and 
Mr. Huff for me to go into it at length, and I will right away 
jump to the period which in the Index is described as my 'down- 
hill' period. 


It might be true that my career is moving downward, 
and I will not try to dispute it. Nevertheless, I would like 
to point out that during that very period I have made four 
outstanding pictures, three of which were in the opinion of 
many people the three best pictures of my entire career: 
TROUBLE IN PARADISE, NINOTCHKA and SHOP AROUND THE CORNER, 


As for pure style I think I have done nothing better 
or as good as TROUBLE IN PARADISE. 


As to satire, I believe I probably was never sharper 


than in NINOTCHKA, and I feel that I succeeded in the very difficult 
task of blending a political satire with a romantic story. 
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ERNST LUBITSCH (1926) VISITS THE SET OF PAUL BERN, SCENARIST OF “THE 
MARRIAGE CIRCLE,” WHILE BERN 


15 SHOOTING “OPEN ALL NIGHT.” VIOLA DANA 
IS THE GIRL Ernst Lubitsch photographs — courtesy of H. G. Weinberg 


ee 


ERNST LUBITSCH DIRECTS “THE PATRIOT” AT PARAMOUNT (1928) 


LUBITSCH VISITS CLAUDETTE COLBERT ON THE SET OF “SIGN OF THE CROSS” 
(1932), DIRECTED BY CECIL B. DE MILLE 


ERNST LUBITSCH AND MIRIAM HOPKINS ON THE SET OF “TROUBLE IN PARADISE” 
(1933) 


ees 


— 


As for human comedy, I think I never was as good as in 
SHOP AROUND THE CORNER, Never did I make a picture in which 
the atmosphere and the characters were truer than in this pice 
ture. The picture, produced in twenty-six days at a very modest 
cost, was not a sensational, but a good success. 


HEAVEN CAN WAIT -- I consider it one of my major pro- 
ductions, because I tried to break away in several respects 
from the established moving picture formula. I encountered 
partly great resistance before I made this picture because it 
had no message and made no point whatsoever. The hero was a man 
only interested in good living with no aim of accomplishing 
anything, or of doing anything noble. Being asked by the studio 
why I wanted to make such a pointless picture, I answered that 
I hoped to introduce to a motion picture audience a number of 
people, and if the audience should find them likable --— that 
would be sufficient for its success. And as it turned out, I 
was fortunately right. Besides, I showed the happy marriage 
in a truer light than it is usually done in moving pictures 
where a happy marriage is only too often portrayed as a very 
dull and unexciting by-the-fireplace affair. 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE has caused a lot of controversy 
and in my opinion has been unjustly attacked. This picture 
never made fun of Poles, it only satirized actors and the Nazi 
spirit and the foul Nazi humor. Despite being farcical, it 
was a truer picture of Naziism than was shown in most novels, 
magaZine stories and pictures which delt with the same subject. 
In those stories the Germans were pictured as a people who were 
beleaguered by the Nazi gang and tried to fight this menace 
through the underground whenever they could. TI never believed 
in that and it is now definitely proven that this so-called 
underground-spirit among the German people never existed. 


In the last few years my activities were unfortunately 
ereatly curtailed due to long and repeated illnesses, but I 
hope to start THE LADY IN ERMINE in the near future, my first 
musical picture in fifteen years. 


I agree with Mr. Huff whole-heartedly that I made some- 
times pictures which were not up to my standard, but then it 
can only be said about a mediocrity that all his works live up 
to his standard. 


Attached you will find a list of corrected data. 
I should like to make the same Suggestion to you that I made 
to Mr. Huff: if you do not agree with my comments, throw them in 
the waste basket. But I would very much appreciate it if you 
would let me know which corrections. if any, you are going to 
make and when the Index is going to be published in England. 


Sincerely yours, 


Cur Lock ded: 


ELet Ernst Lubitsch 
Air Mail 
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MC ET MOI 


(A spiritual portrait of Norman McLaren) 


by Gretchen Weinberg 


AM sure, Uncle Matthew, ‘tis little I know of 
horses. I know all about boats, racing and 
trade and war boats, but a horse is not kin to 
me.” 

“Then what the hell’s the use of your going 
to China?” 

“Ah, sure, that’s the question I’m asking my- 
self, Uncle Matthew. But I have to go. I do so. 
There is something calling me, Uncle Matthew — 
a bell in my ear, father’s brother, and there’s a 
ringing bell in my heart.” 

— Donn Byrne (“Messer Marco Polo’) 


“His arrival was greeted with joy.” 

—(On McLaren’s arrival in China in 1952.) 

The first time I met Norman McLaren, he ar- 
rived at our table running, and stopped, with his 
arms outspread, like a bird alighting. 

“Mr. McLaren,” asked a man at the Vancouver 
Film Festival, “why do you always use birds in 
your films?” 

“Well,” came the answer, “I guess you'll have 
to ask a psychiatrist about that!” 

Said a doctor about his films: “They’re the 
best eye-exercises I’ve ever seen.” 


“Every once in a while someone gets sick look- 
ing at one of my films, and sometimes an old 
lady will call me a Communist, because she can’t 
understand what I’m trying to do; but it’s all 
part of the business.” 

(Norman McLaren) 


“T worship his films!” 

“Just a lot of lines.” 

“Such things shouldn’t be permitted!” 

“The management of this theatre must be color- 
blind!” 

“! 11 (On a reaction card). 

“Hell would be an uninterrupted showing of 
‘Blinkity-Blank!’ ” 

“No one except Mozart has...” 

“Norman... like the alphabet, the grasshop- 
pers and the rainbow.” 


To John Grierson he is: 
“The most Chinese of all film-makers.” 
This is not only a complimentary statement, 
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but it points out a definite trend and origin in 
his work. 


Contrasts: 

“To make them happy, and make them want 
to dance.” (When asked the desired effect of his 
films on people). 

“T had a terrible time. I was practically starv- 
ing.” (New York in the Thirties.) 

“Well, I’m not quite sure! I’ve been through 
so much in the last few days, I might not be!” 
(Asked if he was Mr. McLaren). 

“Before they can catch up, he’s off with a 
‘Catch me if you can!’” (Cecile Starr) 

“He’s a good man.” 

“A surprisingly muscular wrist with five taper- 
ing fingers.” 


Conversation Between Man and Flower: 

(I was talking to a man once who said that 
McLaren’s films were very nice, but what did 
they say?) 

Man — “You’re very nice, but what do you 
say?” 

Flower — “What do — what do I — what—?” 

Man — “Yes! You’re very nice, but what do 
you say?” 

Flower — “Arrgh, away with ye!” 


Travels in China: 

“You asked if I was ever in any danger. Well, 
I was shot at once, but I was never in any dan- 
ger.” 

China keeps turning up... 


The wise men of ancient Cathay put objects 
shaped like birds’ wings on their ears so that 
they could hear better. And who is to say they 
were not right? 


Found drawn on McLaren’s work table: 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
BEHINS THIS 


MACHINE 


WE of DRAWINGS that- move 


MOVEMENTS - That - are ~draunr 


LOVE IN THE MOVIES 


by Tuli Kupferberg 


The modern cinematic emporium 
Is not just a super-sensorium 
But a highly effectual 
Heterosexual 
Mutual masturbatorium 
1. 
The subject of this little essay is not love on 
the screen of which I am sure there is a plethora 
of articles, but love before the screen, that is in 


THE SECOND STORY — HONOURING 
THE ONLY CANADIAN ARTIST 

His name is known beyond Canada as few oth- 
er Canadian names have ever been known. His 
name is known in countries and villages where 
they never heard the name of Canada. His name 
is Norman McLaren, a_pale-faced Canadian, 
crouching over his drawing table with a brush 
and a pen, making little fairy-flowers, running 
lines and jumping rolls, blanks and blinkities, 
dots and doodles, fiddles and de-dees, rumbas 
and whoopees, hells and cocktails, hens and 
hops, stripes and _ stars, spooks and boogies, 
arounds and numbers, begones and cares, baga- 
telles and neighbors, les poulettes and les mon- 
tagnes, times and pickles, flaming loops, chairy- 
tales, phantasies, and l’avirons. 

Bashful, slim, full-eyed, bending over a magni- 
fying glass, remembering villages, farmers, ani- 
mals, tales, good winters in Scotland, early 
springs, school girls, friends; a lonely artist. 

A rebel in his own right, an artist and a poet, 
breaking the conventions, creating new styles, 
experimenting with sound and darkness and vis- 
ion; presenting us with a world bizarre, gay, 
merry, and charming. Those who understand Ein- 
stein he makes merry; those who worship Eisen- 
stein he makes blink; those who can read and 
write he makes wiggle; those who cannot read 
or write he makes whoop — and all of them 
honour him, the artist and the poet, the pale-faced 
Canadian crouching over his home-made table 
decorated with hopping hens and fairy-flowers. 

— Adolfas Mekas 
(Excerpt from the novel 
“Hallelujah the Hills’) 


the movie house itself: in the seats, balconies, 
washrooms etc. 

Lewis Mumford has pointed out how modern 
urban society has left no place for the young 
(who own no apartments of their own) to make 
love. The parks and beaches would seem to be 
an obvious place, but law enforcers unhappy in 
their own sex life make life and love miserable 
for lovers. The stories of flashlights, purposive 
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embarrassments, prurient harangues and of 
course even arrests and prosecutions are both 
legion and horrendous. 

The automobile of course was a revolution- 
ary device, especially in cold weather, but its 
usefulness within city limits has become ex- 
tremely limited due again to the assiduous sick- 
niks named above. 

There is another alternative which is the sub- 
ject of our essay: The Movie Palace. 

Il. 

Under the cover of soft darkness, velvet seats, 
music and the romantic schmeckerei on the sil- 
ver screen itself, what timid soul would not be 
moved to a bit of romantic smooching? 

We shall divide the rest of our essay into three 
parts: 1) Obstacles 2) How Far to Go 3) Var- 
iorum, and will try to lard them with interest- 
ing and instructive examples from life and 
literature. 

1) Obstacles 

a) The 2 main obstacles of course are your- 
self and the girl. Movies will do much but they 
will not work instant psychoanalysis. So do not 
expect too much. 

b) Physical obstacles: Why someone has not 
thought of the love or double seat in movies I 
will not know. But unless one is a contortionist 
there are certain portions of the anatomy the 
reaching of which require a drive and stamina 
not all possess, especially with a girl unsure of 
her desires. Certain positions cannot be kept for 
long without lovers cramp setting in. At any 
rate the author does not believe in forcing the 
issue at any time and the movies are a partic- 
ularly good place not to, as your lady is at a cer- 
tain disadvantage as she is semi-attached to a 
seat and it is really unsportsmanlike to pursue 
military tactics under these conditions. 

c) Fellow movie-goers: The last row and the 
last row balcony of course is best altho you can 
be conspicuous by your isolation. If you must 
sit near other patrons try to sit near other young 
couples! altho this is not always going to work 
out. “Why don’t you buy a sofa?” was the re- 
mark one movie romancing couple was treated 
to by an irate and “proper” patron in a Flatbush 
cinema. He had come to see guts spilled on the 
screen and was undoubtedly disturbed by the 
pornography going on right in front of his leer- 
ing eyes. 

d) Ushers and managers must be treated as 
the occasion arises. 

If you are in a genteel house you might say, 
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if addressing an usher who has asked you not to 
do that: “Not to do what?” Or act insulted and 
tell him in a calm voice that if he disturbs you 
any more you are going to speak to the manager 
about him. 


If in a tough house, the manager should be 
sicked on you: Act huffy and demand to know 
the owners name and address. Ask for your 
money back (but do not expect to get it). This 
will immediately strike terror into the hearts of 
all managers and shift the discussion to: “O no 
I can’t do that.” At this point you leave, with a 
loud remark into the audience: “Can’t even kiss 
your girl in this dump without some hard up 
creep bothering you.” This will give the man- 
ager, the audience (including the poor hard up 
creeps), yourself and your girl friend lots to 
think about and it will be money well wasted. 

Item: According to a recent newspaper des- 
patch, drive-in viewers are subject to a new 
menace called sowewhat cynically: The BANG- 
ER. His sole job is to walk around the lot 
and bang on the fenders of autos where no heads 
are visible. Suggested ploy: throw him a tootsie 
roll or a copy of Confidential. 

2) How Far to Go 

This is a matter of taste and opportunity. 
Boasts and unsubstantiated stories should be 
taken cum granum salto but then again some 
well authenticated stories exist. They show the 
ability of the invincible body and spirit of man 
to triumph in all circumstances. 

Here is an example from Alan Sillitoe’s Key to 
the Door: 


When not courting with Pauline, Brian would go 
on the pick-up with Bill, starting off of a Sunday 
night in the fourpenny gods of the fleapit Grand, 
watching a show of some trash film until bored 
even with the ironic loud laughter at the old- 
fashioned style of it; then they’d sneak further 
up and find a couple of girls to slide their 
arms around. Sometimes the girls were out for a 
thrill as well and they’d soon be locked in mouth- 
to-mouth combat from which no quarter was given. 
It was the kind of sport Brian liked, and he often 
tried to go the whole way while still on the back 
row so that even Bill Eddison was shocked. One 
night Brian had a girl’s blouse undone and her 
breasts exposed to his roaming hands, and was bend- 
ing her so far over the seat that a little girl to the 
left became more fascinated than at movements on 
the screen and asked, in a bright enquiring voice, 
“Mam, what’s that man doing to that woman?” 
Bill prodded him, piqued at not getting half so far 
with his girl. “Let’s get cracking before you get 
thrown out.” At which the four of them clattered 
off for fish and chips before the usherette came 
back with the manager. 


3) Variorum 

Many women of course go into movies to 
pick men up. They will need no advice from me. 
For those single women who actually go to the 
movies to see films, it is reliably reported that 
a polite expression of disinterest or a mere 
change of seat is enough to discourage almost 
all. It is really not humane to “call a cop” on 
these poor people. This will certainly not help 
them in the least. It will do your conscience no 
good. 


A somewhat unappealingly presented example 
in this general area is offered in Irving Shulman’s 
The Amboy Dukes: 


“Let them alone,” Benny said as Frank started to 
stand up. “We can pick them up easy in the show. 
This way we’ve got to pay for their tickets.” 

“But they were nice looking.” 


_“The hell with that.” Benny pulled a paper nap- 
kin from the container on the table and wiped his 
lips and hands. “You can’t see them in the dark.” 


“Give the checks,” Frank said. “I’l] treat.” 
Benny nodded. “Anything you say, sport.” 


For three and a half hours they sat in the Para- 
mount balcony with the two high school babes who 
were also on the hook. First Frank necked with 
one of the girls, then he swapped with Benny. He 
liked Benny’s babe better. She didn’t kiss as wet and 
she smelled cleaner than the one he’d first had. 


“Suppose I call you up,” Frank asked her. “Will 
you meet me?” 


“Sure,” she said, “we can go dancing.” 


“That sounds pretty good.” Frank’s hand slipped 
into the neck of her blouse, but she moved away 
from him. 


“Only on the outside,” she whispered into his ear. 
“I don’t like to get mussed up in the movies.” 

“And after we go dancing, then what?” he asked 
her. 


“We can go to the movies.” She giggled. 


“Hell no.” He shook his head. “I can see the 
movies alone. I don’t need any help.” 

She pressed his hand down on a breast. “I’m 
only kidding you. We can go anyplace you say.” 


“Down my club?” 
“All right with me.” She nodded. 


“Look, babe,” Frank said to her. “I’m a square 
guy. If you go out with me you've got to come 
across. I’m one guy that don’t like passion cramps.” 

“I won’t give you any, honey,” she whispered to 
him. “Now be a nice guy and sit still and let me 
watch the show.” 


“Last Kiss.” Frank bent forward again. “I like 
you swell, babe.” 


The girl slid low in her seat and placed her head 
on Frank’s shoulder. “I like you too.” She placed 
his hand on her breast again and held it. “Now 
let’s see the show.” 


As for the homosexual pickups in theatre 
washrooms, well so what? Neither homosexual 
love nor anal functions should be considered 
disgusting. What is disgusting is the vice-cops 
provocative offering of themselves both to men 
and women and the arrests and sentences for 
these “crimes.” The author has himself witnessed 
these cases in New York City “Halls of Justice.” 

Or as the woman said in the dark movie 
house: 

“Get your hand off my knee!” 

Rustling and a short pause . . . then: 

“Not YOU, you!” 
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KINOKS-REVOLUTION 


«|. I would just like to establish that all we 
have been doing in cinematography up till now 
was a 100% muddle and diametrically opposed 
to what we should have been doing...” 

Dziga Vertov 


FROM THE MANIFESTO OF THE 
BEGINNING OF 1922 
You — cinematographers: 

directors without occupation and artists with- 
out occupation, flustered cameramen 

and scenario writers scattered the world over, 

You — the patient public of the movie-houses 
with the tolerance of mules under the load of 
served emotions, 

You — the impatient owners of the not-yet- 
bankrupt movie theatres, greedily snapping up 
the scraps off the German table, and to a lesser 
extent the American table — 

You wait, 

Debilitated by memories, you day-dream and 
pine for the MOON of the new six-reel feature... 

(nervous persons are asked to close their eyes), 

You wait for what will not happen and what 
you should not expect. 

My friendly warning: 
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The Writings of Dziga Vertov 


a 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 

Dziga Vertov was the pseudonym of Denis 
Arkadyevich Kaufman (1896-1954). The several 
pieces which we are presenting here will give 
some idea of the revolutionary scope of Dziga 
Vertov’s work in cinema. We hope that some- 
one, soon, will bring us a retrospective show of 
his work. 

We are grateful to Mme Elisaveta Svilova, the 
widow of Dziga Vertov, for providing us with 
these valuable materials. The “Kinoks-Revolu- 
tion” manifesto was first published in 1919. It 
reappeared in an extended version in LEF mag- 
azine, N. 3, 1922 (edited by Mayakovski), from 
which our translation was taken. “The Note- 
books” appeared in “Iskusstvo Kino,” 1957, N.4. 

A monograph on Dziga Vertov, written by 
Georges Sadoul, will be published later this year 
in Moscow. 


Don’t bury your heads like ostriches. 

Raise your eyes, 

Look around — 

There! 

Seen by me and by every child’s eye: 

Insides falling out. 

Intestines of experience 

Out of the belly of cinematography 

slashed 
By the reef of the revolution, 
there they drag, 
leaving a bloody trace on the ground, 
shuddering from terror and repulsion. 

All is ended. 
Dziga Vertov 
FROM A STENOGRAPH: 

... A psychological, detective, satirical, or any 
other picture. Cut out all scenes and just leave 
titles. We will get a literary skeleton of the pic- 
ture. To this literary skeleton we can add new 
footage — realistic, symbolical, expressionist — 
any kind. Things are not changed. Neither is the 
interrelationship: literary skeleton plus cinematic 
illustration. 

Such are all our and foreign pictures, without 
exception... 


FROM THE MANIFESTO OF 20/1-23 
COUNCIL OF THREE TO THE 
CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


. . . Five fullblooded world-daring years have 
entered you and left, leaving no mark. Samples 
of pre-revolutionary art hang like icons and still 
attract your prayerful entrails. Foreign lands sup- 
port you in your confusion, sending into the re- 
novated Russia the uncremated remains of movie 
dramas dressed with an excellent technological 
sauce. 

Spring is coming. Studios are expected to start 
work. The Council of Three does not hide its re- 
gret as it watches how the producers leaf through 
literature looking for pieces suitable for conver- 
sion into scenarios. The names of theatre dramas 
and poems slated for possible production are 
floating through the air. In the Ukraine, and here 
in Moscow, several pictures have already been 
made bearing witness to all qualities of impo- 
tence. 

Pronounced technical backwardness, the loss 
of ability to think actively as a result of the dol- 
drums, the orientation on the six-reel psycho- 
drama, i.e. the orientation on one’s own behind 
—condemns in advance all their attempts. 

The organism of cinematography is poisoned 
by the frightful venom of habit. We demand be- 


ing given an opportunity to experiment with this 


dying organism, with an objective of finding an 
anti-toxin. 

We offer the unbelievers to be convinced: we 
agree to try out our medicine first on the “rab- 
bits,” on the movie etudes. 

Council of Three 


RESOLUTION OF THE COUNCIL 
OF THREE 10/IV-1923 

Resolution on the cine-front: consider not in 
favor. 

First Russian productions shown us, as ex- 
pected, are reminiscent of the old “artistic” mo- 
dels in the same way that the NEP-men remind 
us of the old bourgeoisie. 

Projected production schedules for the sum- 
mer, here and in Ukraine inspire no confidence. 

Possibilities of wide experimental work is in 
the background. 

All efforts, all sighs, tears and hopes, all pray- 
ers are to her—the six-reel cine-drama. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Council of 
Three, not waiting for the admission of Kinoks 
to production and, in spite of the desire of Kinoks 
to realize by themselves their own projects, fore- 


goes for the moment the right of authorship and 
decrees: 

publish immediately for broad distribution the 
general basis and credos of the impending revo- 
lution through the Movie news-reel, for which 
purpose Dziga Vertov is hereby directed, along 
the lines of party discipline, to publish these pas- 
sages from the book, Kinoks-Revolution, which 
describe the substance of the revolution. 

Council of Three 


Carrying out the resolution of the Council of 
Three of April 10, 1923 the following excerpts 
are published: 

i. 

Watching the pictures which came from the 
West and from America, taking into account the 
information which we have on the work and 
searchings abroad and here — I come to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: 

Verdict of death, decreed by Kinoks in 1919, 
to all motion pictures without exception, is in 
effect to this day. 

The most careful inspection does not reveal a 
single picture, a single searching, which tries cor- 
rectly to unserfage the camera, now in pitiful 
slavery, under orders 
of an imperfect shal- 
low eye. 

We do not object if cinematography tunnels 
under literature, under theatre; we fully approve 
the utilisation of the cinema for all branches of 
science, but we recognize these functions as ac- 
cessory, as off-shoots and branches. 

The fundamental and the most important: 

Cinema — the feel of the world. 

The initial point: 

The utilisation WAY FOR THE MACHINE 
of the camera, 
as a cinema eye — more perfect than a human 
eye for purposes of research into the chaos of 
visual phenomena filling the universe. 

The eye lives and moves in time and space, 
perceiving and recording impressions in a way 
quite different from the human eye. It is not nec- 


LEGALISED MYOPIA 


essary for it to have a DOWN WITH 
particular stance or 16 PHOTOGRAPHS 
to be limited in the PER SECOND 


number of moments to 
be observed per second. The movie camera is 
better. 

We cannot make our eyes better than they 
have been made, but the movie camera we can 
perfect forever. 
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To this day the cameraman is criticized if a 
running horse moves unnaturally slowly on the 
screen (quick turn of the camera) or, conversely, 


if a tractor ploughs ACCIDENTAL 
too fast (the slow manipu- SYNTHESIS AND 
lation of the camera CONCENTRATION 
crank). OF MOTION 


These of course are incidental, but we are 
preparing a thought-out system of these inci- 
dents, a system of apparent abnormalities which 
organize and explore phenomena. 


To this day we raped the movie camera and 
forced it to copy the DO NOT COPY 
work of our eye. FROM THE EYES 
And the better the 
copy, the better the shot was considered. As of 
today we will unshackle the camera and will 
make it work in the opposite direction, further 
from copying. 

Out with all the weak- 
nesses of the human eye. 
We hereby ratify the 
eye, which is groping in the chaos of motions for 
a movement of its own and in its own right; we 
validate the eye with its own measurement of 
strength and in potentiality before the self-ratifi- 

cation. 


MACHINE AND 
ITS CAREER 


es 

...to induce the viewer to see in a way that 
is best for me to show. The eye obeys the will 
of the camera and is directed by it to that se- 
quence of moments of action which best brings 
out a cinema-phrase, the sequence that raises and 
lowers denouement with the greatest brilliance 
and speed. 


SYSTEM OF THE CONTINUITY OF 
ACTIONS 


Example: Shooting a boxing bout not from the 
point of view of a member of the audience, but 
on the basis of showing off as best as possible 
the sequence of holds of the boxers. 

Example: Shooting a group of dancers — but 
not from the point of view of the audience, sit- 
ting in an auditorium and having in front of it 
scenes of a ballet. 

For the viewer of a ballet haphazardly follows 
the whole group, or THE MOST INEF- 
incidental performers, FICIENT, THE MOST 
or some legs — a UNECONOMICAL 
series of scattered ob- RENDITION OF A 
servations, different SCENE IS THE 
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for everyone in the THEATRICAL 
audience. RENDITION 

The movie viewer cannot be presented with 
this. The system of consecutive actions demands 
filming the dancers or the boxers in a way which 
would account for consecutive events with cer- 
tain details and actions forced upon the viewer, 
so that there is no chance for him to miss these. 

The camera drags the eyes of the viewer from 
hands to legs, from legs to eyes, in a way that is 
the most efficient. It organizes the parts into an 
edited orderly study. 


a 

.... You are walking on a Chicago street to- 
day in 1923, but I make you nod to comrade 
Volodarsky, who is, MONTAGE IN TIME 
in 1918, walking down AND SPACE 
a street in Petrograd; 
he acknowledges your greeting. 

Another example: They are lowering the cof- 
fins of national heroes (shot in Astrakhan in 
1918), they fill in the graves (Cronstadt 1921), 
cannon salute (Petrograd 1920), memorial serv- 
ice-hats come off (Moscow 1922). These actions 
go together even in the ungrateful, not specially 
filmed, material (see Kino-Pravda #13). Crowds 
greeting Lenin in different places, in different 
times are also in this category (see Kino-Pravda 
#14). 

... ameye. I am 
builder. 

I implanted you, a 
most remarkable 


HUMAN RACE OF 
KINOKS COUNCIL OF 
THREE. MOSCOW, 
HALL OF INTERVALS 


chamber which did TODAY-TODAY 

not exist until I cre- aires 

ated it today. In thiss ppporT BY DZV ON 

chamber there are 12 THE THEME 

walls, photographed CHAMBRE 
CINEMA-PHRASE 


by me in various parts 
of the world. Manipu- BEGINNING 8:30 P.M. 
lating shots of walls and details, I have suc- 
ceeded in arranging them in an order which 
pleases you and in constructing correctly a cine- 
matic phrase, which is the room. 


I am eye. I have created a man more perfect 
than Adam; I create ELECTRIC 
thousands of different YOUNG MAN 
people in accordance 
with previously prepared plans and charts. 

I am eye. 

I take the most agile hands of one, the fastest 


and the most graceful legs of another, from a 
third person I take the handsomest and the most 
expressive head, and by editing I create an en- 
tirely new perfect man. 


4. 

...I am eye. I am a mechanical eye. 

I, a machine, am showing you a word, the 
likes of which only I can see. 

I free myself from today and forever from 
human immobility, I am in constant movement, 
I approach and draw away from objects, I crawl 
under them, I move alongside the mouth of a 
running horse, I cut into a crowd at full speed, 
I run in front of running soldiers, I turn on my 
back, I rise with an airplane, I fall and soar 
together with falling and rising bodies. 

This is I, apparatus, manoeuvring in the chaos 
of movements, recording one movement after 
another in the most complex combinations. 

Freed from the obligation of shooting 16-17 
shots per second, freed from the frame of time 
and space, I coordinate any and all points of 
the universe, wherever I may plot them. 

My road is towards the creation of a fresh per- 
ception of the world. Thus I decipher in a new 
way the world unknown to you. 


i 5 

... Let us agree once more: the eye and the 
ear. The ear peeks, the eye eavesdrops. 

Distribution of functions, 

Radio-ear-edited “hear!” 

Cinema-eye-edited “see!” 

There it is, citizens, in the first place instead of 
music, painting, theatre, cinematography and 
other castrated outpourings. 


—— ee es a! eee | ete 


In a chaos of movements running past, streak- 
ing away, running up and colliding — only the 
eye enters life simply. The day of visual impres- 
sions is past. How to convert the impressions of 
the day into a functional ORGANIZATION 
whole — into a visual OF OBSERVATIONS 
study? To film every- BY A HUMAN EYE 
thing that an eye 
has seen will result in a jumble. To edit artfully 
what had been photographs would result in a 
greater clarity. It would be better yet to scrap 
the annoying rubbish. Thus we get organized 
memoirs of impressions of a simple eye. 

A mechanical eye — that’s the movie camera. 
It refuses to use the human eye, as if the latter 
were a crib-sheet; it is attracted and repelled by 


be 


motion, feeling through the chaos of observed 
events for a roadway for its own mobility and 
modulation; it experiments, extending time, dis- 
secting movement, 


or on the contrary, DECOMPOSITION 
. . . an 
absorbing into itself CONCENTRATION 


the time, swallowing of 

years and thus dia~ yISUAL PHENOMENA 
gramming some pro- 

cesses unattainable to the normal eye... 

... In aid to the eye-machine is the Kinok, the 
pilot, who not only steers the apparatus, but also 
trusts it in experiments in BRAIN 
space and in whatever may 
follow. Kinok, the engineer, directs the apparatus 
by remote control. 

This concerted action by the liberated and 
perfected apparatus and the strategy-making 
brain of man — directing, observing, compen- 
sating, will result in an unusual freshness, and 
even the most commonplace will become inter- 
esting. 

... They are many who, hungering for spec- 
tacles, lost their pants in theatres. 

They run from weekdays, run from the “prose” 
of life. 

And yet the theatre is almost always only a 
scabby surrogate of this very life plus an idiotic 
conglomerate from balletic contortions, musical 
squeaks, clever lighting effects, stage sets (from 
those smeared on to those constructed) and 
sometimes good work from literary masters per- 
verted by all this hog-wash. 

Some theatre overseers enlist help: bio-mech- 
anics (a good pursuit by itself), cinema (bestow 
it honor and glory), literatures (not bad by them- 
selves), constructions (some are not bad), auto- 
mobiles (how can we not respect them), rifle 
shooting (dangerous and impressive thing in the 
front lines). But on the whole not a goddam 
thing comes out of it. 

Theatre and nothing else. 

Not only no synthesis but no orderly mixture 
either. 

Could not be otherwise. 

We, Kinoks, resolute opponents of premature 
synthesis (“To synthesis at the zenith of accomp- 
lishment”), understand that to mix the crumbs 
of achievements is to have the infants perish from 
crowding and disorder. 

In general — 

ARENA IS SMALL 

Please come into life. 
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Here we work —craftsmen of seeing — or- 
ganizers of visible life, armed all over with the 
maturing eye. Here work the master-craftsmen 
of words and sounds, the most skillful editor- 
cutters of the heard life. To them I also dare 
slip over a mechanical everpresent ear and mega- 
phone — radio telephone. 

This is 

NEWSREEL 
RADIO NEWS 

I promise to wangle a parade of Kinoks in 
Red Square in case the futurists come out with 
No. 1 of their edited newsreel. 

Neither the newsreel of “Pathé” nor of “Gau- 
mont” (newspaper chronicle) nor even the Kino- 
Truth (political chronicle), but a real Kinok- 
type of a chronicle —a dashing survey of vis- 
ual events deciphered by the movie-camera, frag- 
ments of actual energy (as against theatrical en- 
ergy), with their intervals condensed into a cu- 
mulative whole by the great mastery of an editing 
technique. 

Such structure of a cinematic thing allows a 
development of any theme — be it comical, tra- 
gic, or anything else. 


FROM THE NOTEBOOKS 


| began early. By writing various fantastic nov- 
els (“The Iron Hand”), by writing brief 
sketches (“Whale Hunting,” “Fishing”), poems 
(“Masha”), epigrams and satirical verse (“Pu- 
rishkevich,” “The Girl With Freckles”). 

Later all this was transformed into a fascina- 
tion with a montage of stenographic notes and 
sound recording —in particular, a fascination 
with the possibility of documenting sounds in 
writing, in attempts to depict in words and let- 
ters the sound of a waterfall, the noise of a saw- 
mill, in musical-thematic creations of word-mon- 
tage, “Laboratory of Hearing.” 

Later, in the fall of 1918, came the shift to 
film, life on 7 Gnezdnikovsky Street, and work 
on the magazine, “Cinema Weekly.” Ideas on the 
“armed eye,” on the role of the camera in the 
study of the living world. Early experiments with 
high speed shooting, the concept of the “cine- 
matic-eye” as a rapid eye (in the sense of a rapid 
thought) ... 
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It is all a matter of juxtaposition of one visual 

moment with another, all a matter of intervals. 

This unusual flexibility of edited structure al- 

lows to introduce into a movie continuity, any 
political, economic, or any other motif. 

Therefore 

As of today cinema needs no psychological, no 

detective dramas, 

As of today —no theatrical productions shot 

on film, 

As of today—no scenariozation of either 

Dostoyevsky, or Nat Pinkerton. 

Everything is included in the new concept of 

the newsreel. 

Into the confusion of life, hereby decisively 

enter: 

1) The Eye, disputing the visual concept of 
the world by the human eye and offering 
its own “I see” and 

2) Kinok-editor, who organizes for the first 
time what had been so perceived into min- 
utes of life-structure. 


Translated from the Russian by Val Telberg 


OF DZIGA VERTOV 


The early 16 frames per second became ob- 
solete. Not just rapid filming, but multiplication 
filming, microfilming, macrofilming, reverse film- 
ing, filming with a moving camera — all became 
commonplace. 

The “Kino-eye” is in the realm of “that which. 
the naked eye does not see,” a microscope and 
telescope of time, an x-ray eye, the “candid” 
eye, the remote control of a camera. 

All these various definitions mutually comple- 
ment each other; the “Kino-eye” includes: 

all film methods 

all cinematic images 

all methods and means by which the truth can 
be shown. ; 

Not the “Kino-eye” for its own sake, but th 
truth by the means of the “Kino-Eye.” Cinematic 
truth. 

The “candid camera,” not for its own sake, 
but to show people without their make-up on; 
to catch them through the camera’s eye at some 


? 


moment when they are not acting; to capture 
their thoughts by means of the camera. 

The “Kino-eye” as a means of making the in- 
visible visible, the obscure clear, the hidden ob- 
vious, the disguised exposed, and acting not 
acting. 

But it is not enough to show bits of truth on 
the screen, separate frames of truth. These 
frames must be thematically organized so that 
the whole is also truth. This is an even more 
difficult task. There is little theoretical study of 
this problem. Hundreds, thousands of experi- 
ments must be conducted, in order to master this 
new field of cinematographic work. 

The “Kino-eye,” which has set for itself the 
task: “To combine science with cinematic depic- 
tion in the struggle to reveal truth... to de- 
cipher reality,” was born in dozens and hundreds 
of experiments. These experiments which aided 
the overall development of descriptive and sci- 
entific filming, continued month after month, year 
after year. During all this time it was necessary 
to overcome great difficulties, not only of an or- 
ganizational and technical nature, but for the 
main part difficulties caused by our inability to 
demonstrate the inevitability and necessity of this 
work. In this experimental work we can distin- 
guish three periods. 

The first period began in 1918. These experi- 
ments took place during the Civil War, when 
“Cinema Weekly” was being published, and film- 
ing was being conducted under battle conditions 
on all fronts. To this period belong such films 
as Battle at Tsaritsyn, The Action at Mirnov, 
Discovery of Sergei Radonezhsky’s Remains, The 
VTIK Train, etc. This period closes with a long 
film in thirteen parts: History of the Civil War 
(1921). 

The second period begins in 1922. This period 
could be called the period of Kino-Pravda (Cine- 
ma Truth). Review films, sketch films, verse 
films, film poems, and preview films made their 
appearance. Each release of Kino-Pravda 
brought something new. Considerable work was 
also being done in the utilization of new methods 
for subtitling, transforming them into pictorial 
units equal to those of the images. 

Long, experimental films, like The Kino-Eye 
(1924), Forward, Soviet!, The Sixth Part of the 
World (1926) were released. 

The third period — The Kino-Eye in the 
Ukraine, The October March, The Eleventh Year, 
Man with a Movie Camera, a film without words, 


and Enthusiasm, a symphony of noises, were re- 
leased in rapid succession. 

With Three Songs of Lenin (1934), that “sym- 
phony of thought” began the third period of ex- 
periments. Three Songs of Lenin was already 
a many-sided experimental synthesis which, with 
its far-reaching roots, delved into the unwritten 
creative folklore of the Soviet people. 

1940, February 


EARLY THOUGHTS 

Nineteen-eighteen. I moved to Gnezdnikovsky 
#7. Did a risky jump for a slow motion camera. 

Didn’t recognize my face on the screen. 

My thoughts were revealed on my face — 
irresolution, vacillation, and firmness (a struggle 
within myself), and again the joy of victory. 

First thought of the Kino-eye as a world per- 
ceived without a mask, as a world of naked truth 
(truth cannot be hidden). 


ABC OF CINEMA 

Ilya Ehrenburg, apparently impressed by the 
first series of the Kino-eye, once wrote: 

“The work of Vertov is a laboratory analysis 
of the world-complex, painstaking. Kino-eye 
takes reality and transforms it into several basic 
elements — if you will—éinto a cinematic al- 
phabet.” 

Nowadays we all know that those who worked 
on Kino-Pravda and Kino-eye created a cine- 
matic alphabet, not for its own sake, but to 
show the truth. 


MY VIEWS 
In 1918 I switched to film. At that time I was 
working on a film journal (Cinema Weekly), on 


historical films (History of the Civil War), film 


sketches, film verse (see No. 23 of Kino-Pravda), 
film caricatures (Today, Chervonets, Grimaces of 
Paris, Soviet Toys), films of various war cam- 
paigns and actions, experimental studies (Battle 
at Tsaritsyn), and longer film poems (Kino-Eye, 
Forward, Soviet!, The Sixth Part of the World, 
The Eleventh; songs without words (Man with a 
Movie Camera), sound symphonies (Enthus- 
iasm), and finally, the recently finished Three 
Songs About Lenin. All totaled, counting the 
smaller works, not less than 150 works. 

My attitude towards these films is that of an 
inventor towards his invention. Much is outdated 
and seems to be a little farcical to me, like a 
Buster Keaton comedy; but in their own time, 
these funny experiments did not evoke laughter, 
but a storm of controversy, ideas and plans. 
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These films were less of “widespread demand,” 
than “films precursing other films.” 
April, 1934 


“THREE SONGS ABOUT LENIN” 

I’ve managed to make Three Songs About 
Lenin (at least to some degree) accessible and 
comprehensible to millions. But not at the price 
of cinematographic language; and not by aban- 
doning the principles which had been formulated 
earlier. No one would demand this of us. 

The important thing is not separate form from 
content. The secret lies in unity of form and 
content. In refraining from shocking the spec- 
tator by introducing objects or devices which are 
unnatural or extraneous to the work. In 1933 
while thinking about Lenin, I decided to draw 
from the source of the people’s creative folklore 
about Lenin. I would like to keep on working 
in this direction. 

If he saw darkness, he created light 
From the desert he made orchards 
From death — life 

or 
A million sand grains make a dune 
A million peas make a bushel 
A million weak —a great strength 

Are these images and songs of nameless poets 
of the people any poorer than images of the most 
refined formal works? 

This subject in which I am working is the 
least studied, the most highly experimental sub- 
ject of cinematography. 

The road along which I am going, in an or- 
ganizational, technical, down-to-earth manner, 
and in all other senses, demands superhuman ef- 
forts. It is a thankless and, believe me, a very 
difficult road. 

But I am hopeful that in my field I will be 
able to defeat formalism, to defeat naturalism, to 
become a poet not for the few, but for the ever- 
increasing millions. 

It is far from simple to show the truth. 

But truth itself is simple. 


MAYAKOVSKY 

Mayakovsky — his work is a Kino-eye. He 
sees what the eye does not. 

I liked Mayakovsky from the start, without re~ 
serve, from the first book I read. The book was 
called “Simple as a Bellow.” I knew it by heart. 
I defended him from vilification as well as I knew 
how; I explained. I did not know Mayakovsky 
personally at the time. When I first met the poet 
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at the Polytechnic Museum in Moscow, I was 
not disappointed. He was just as I had imagined 
him. Mayakovsky noticed me in a group of ex- 
cited young people. Of course, I looked at him 
with admiring eyes. He came up to us. “We’re 
awaiting your next book,” I said. “Then get your 
friends together,” he answered, ‘“‘and demand that 
it gets published more quickly.” 

My meetings with Mayakovsky were always 
brief. Sometimes in the street, or at a club, or 
at a station, or at a cinema. He didn’t call me 
Vertov, but Dziga. I liked that. “Well, how’s the 
Kino-Eye doing, Dziga?” he once asked me. This 
was somewhere on the road, in a railroad station. 
Our trains met. “The Kino-Eye is learning,” I 
replied. He thought awhile and said: “The Kino- 
Eye is a lighthouse of the film world.” 

The last time I met Mayakovsky was in Lenin- 
grad, in the lobby of the Europa Hotel. 

Mayakovsky asked the waiter, in a gloomy 
voice, “Is there going to be a cabaret tonight?” 
He noticed me and said: “We should have a 
leisurely talk tagether. A serious talk. Let’s have 
a ‘feature length’ creative discussion today.” 

I waited for Mayakovsky in my room. 

It seemed to me that I found the key to film- 
ing documentary sounds. 

I walked back and forth in my room, waiting 
for Mayakovsky and rejoicing at having met him 
again. 

I wanted to tell him about my attempts to 
create a film poem in which montage phrases 
would rhyme one with the other. 

I waited for him till midnight. 

I don’t know what happened to him, he did 
not come. 

And in a few weeks he was gone. 


SOME MORE ABOUT MAYAKOVSKY 

My love of Mayakovsky’s works did not in 
any way contradict my ideas about creativity of 
the common people. 

I never considered Mayakovsky to be obscure 
and unpopular. 

There is a difference between popularity and 
popularization. 

Mayakovsky is understandable to all who want 
to think. He does not write for the man who 
does not think. His work is far from being a 
popularization, but he is popular. 

Unity of form and content — that’s what 
strikes one in the works of the people, and that’s 
what strikes in Mayakovsky. 

I work in the field of the poetic documentary 


film. That’s why I fee: so close to both the folk 
songs and the poetry of Mayakovsky. 

I am striving in my future works for greater 
unity of form and content than in Three Songs 
About Lenin, because unity of form and content 
guarantees success. 


ON SCENARIOS FOR DOCUMENTARY 
FILMS 

If we want to achieve continuity and coherence 
in our scenes not at the cutting table, but much 
earlier, during filming, 

if we want 

this continuity and correspondence of scenes 

to result in 

an irresistible movement forward, from the old 
towards the new quality, by Overcoming diffi- 
culties, obstacles, contradictions, by the struggle 
between the old and the new, 

if we want 

to genuinely solve this most difficult problem 
of all, then we have to rely on the small scenario. 
Or even the micro-scenario. Or even the minutest 
of directions. The smaller it is, the more accurate 
and complete it should be. And the more accu- 
rate and complete we make it, the more difficult 
it is to make it. Nonetheless it is vital to com- 
plete such scenarios, 

Because once they are completed, 

then the cameramen themselves (each in his 
Own way) attempt to take down in their notes 
preliminary schemes of the subject, sometimes 
making notes in the text of the subject, some- 
times in film directions, sometimes in accurate 
scenario plans. 

One may say: 

Not every cameraman is a specialist. Manv of 
our comrades need assistance. But can they not 
be helped by our young, energetic specialists? 

We have a new group of young men and wo- 
men, blooming, strong, fiery and talented. 

there are many specialists among them. 

Why shouldn’t they, with their fiery vigour, 
kindle the flames of enthusiasm in our old speci- 
alists? 

Why shouldn’t our young scenario writers (arm 
in arm with the cameramen) discover the secrets 
of small scenario writing for film subjects? 

Why shouldn’t they become authors of small 
film-novels? 

Why shouldn’t they take up this basic task, 
if it really is basic? 

Maybe only young people have the right to 
make the first steps in this direction? 


Maybe my thoughts on this are not very clear. 
My comrades should correct me, and make my 
ideas clearer. 

The point of this whole thing is this: is there 
in all that I’ve said a useful grain of truth? 

Is there within it even some noticeable approx- 
imation of truth? 

Use of these ideas in practice will give us the 
answer. 

Thus if the small scenario actually does be- 
come the key which will open doors to a new 
quality of subject, then I will have the right to 
say to myself: 

Practice has shown that my assumptions were 
not wrong or useless. 

And practice is the criterion of truth. 


CREATIVE PLANS, TESTIMONIALS, 
IDEAS 

1. If “Kino-Pravda” is truth shown by means 
of the cinematic eye, then a shot of the banker 
will only be true if we can tear the mask from 
him, if behind his mask we can see the thief. 

2. The only way we can divest him of his 
mask is by concealed observation, by concealed 
photography: i.e. by means of hidden cameras, 
supersensitive film and light sensitive lenses, in- 
fra-red film for night and evening shooting, noise- 
less cameras. Constant readiness of the camera 
for filming. Immediate shooting of a perceived 
object. 

Not in the theatre, but in life, the thief plays 
the role of the cashier in order to rob the cash 
register. Or else the confidence man plays the 
role of a doting suitor to seduce, and then rob 
a woman. Or else the hustler plays the simpleton 
in order to fool his victim. Or else the prostitute 
plays the-girl-with-a-bow to make a fool of the 
nincompoop. Or else the hypocrite, the flatterer, 
bureaucrat, the spy, the bigot, the blackmailer, 
the contriver, etc., who hide their thoughts 
while playing one role or another, take their 
masks off only when no one can see them or 
hear them. To show them without their masks 
on — what a difficult task that is, but how re- 
warding. 

3. All this when a man plays someone else’s 
role in life. But if we take a professional actor, 
playing a role in the theatre, to film him through 
the “Kino-eye” would be to show the agree- 
ment or disagreement between the man and the 
actor, the correspondence or lack of correspon- 
dence between his words and his thoughts, etc. 
I am reminded of one actor who was playing in 
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one of the old silent films. Dying from wounds 
in front of the camera, showing suffering on his 
body and face, he was at the same time telling 
an anecdote which was amusing everyone — ap- 
parently showing off his ability to act while not 
feeling the emotions he was portraying. If the 
convulsions of the wounded man could have been 
recorded for sound, then in place of moans we 
would hear, to our astonishment, something di- 
rectly opposite to what we were seeing on the 
screen: words with double meaning, jokes, gig- 
gling... 

Apparently, the actor had had to die so many 
times before the camera that it had become auto- 
matic; he did not have to use his mind to act. His 
mind was free to tell jokes. This — the ability to 
dissimulate, to affect two identities — seemed 
quite disgusting to me at the time. 

To show Ivanov in the role of Petrov, as seen 
through the “Kino-eye,” would be to show him 
as a man in life and as an actor on the stage; not 
trying to pass off acting on the stage as life, and 
vice versa. Complete clarity. Not Petrov in front 
of you, but Ivanov playing the role of Petrov. 

4. If a fake apple and a real apple are filmed 
so that one cannot be distinguished from the 
other on the screen, this is not ability, but in- 
competence — inability to photograph. 

The real apple has to be filmed in such a way 
that no counterfeit can be possible. The real 
apple can be tasted and eaten, while the artificial 
one cannot—a good cameraman can under- 
stand this easily. 


FILMS ABOUT WUMEN 

I am a film writer. A cinepoet. I do not write 
on paper, but on film. As with every writer, I have 
to make work notes. Observations. Not on paper, 
however, but on film. Together with longer 
poems I write short novels, sketches, verse. Many 
writers took their heroes from real life. For in- 
stance, Anna Karenina was based on the life of 
one of Pushkin’s daughters. I thought about re- 


cording on film the history of Marya Demchenko 
from the life of Marya Demchenko. The differ- 
ence was that I could not write on film events 
that had already occurred. I can only write sim- 
ultaneously, as the events are occurring. I cannot 
write about the meeting of the Komsomol after 
it has taken place. And I cannot, like some cor- 
respondents, write an article on events, on spec- 
tacles, on carnivals several days after they have 
taken place. I do not demand that the camera- 
man be at the scene of a fire two hours before it 
breaks out. But I cannot permit that he go to 
film a fire a week after the fire has gone out. I 
received permission to film a Kolkhoz meeting, 
to film Demchenko, etc., from the directors when 
there was already nothing to film. This we used 
to call “directorial permission.” 

Now I am working on films about the wo- 
man. This is not one subject, but a series of 
themes. These films will be both long and 
short. They will be about a schoolgirl, about 
a girl at home, about a mother and child, 
about abortion, about the creative female youth, 
about the differences between our girls and those 
abroad, about recreation and work, about the 
first steps and first words of a child, abou‘ the 
infant girl, about the teen-age girl, about the ma- 
ture woman and the old woman... 

I will also write about specific people, living 
and working. My selection of people may be 
planned. I will film the development of the man 
from diapers to old age. All this will be possible 
only with organization of the endless research, 
filming and editing work. The endless process 
of taking creative notes on film. The endless 
process of observation with camera in hand. 

Some sort of workshop or laboratory should 
be started where one could work under special 
conditions — conditions where creative thoughts 
and organizational forms would not conflict and 
nullify each other. 

1944 
Translated from the Russian by Val Telberg 


DZIGA VERTOV ON KINO-EYE, LECTURE I 


HE history of Kino-Eye has been a relentless 
struggle to modify the course of world cin- 
ema, to place in cinematic production a new 
emphasis of the “unplayed” film over the played 
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film, to substitute the document for mise-en-scene, 
to break out of the proscenium of the theatre and 
to enter the arena of life itself. 

Let me attempt to sum up the results obtained 


in this direction by the Kino-Eye: 

The manifesto of the “kinoks” on the cinema, 
free from the actors, was published and later 
developed and popularized in a number of ar- 
ticles and in several public discussions. 

2. In order to confirm the contents of the mani- 
festo, there were produced and exhibited about 
one hundred films without actors. These were of 
a wide variety, from primitive newsreels to ev- 
tremely complex documentary films of the “‘cine- 
things.” We can cite for example the Weekly 
Reels, History of the Civil War, Calendars of 
Goskinof, and the Cine-Translations. Outstanding 
among those films, which were responsible for 
heavy blows at the theatrical cinema, must be 
mentioned: The Struggle Under Tzarism, Life 
Caught Unaware, Lenin’s Truth, Forward. So- 
viets, The Sixth Part of the World, The Eleventh 
Year, and, finally, The Man With the Movie 
Camera. Among the films produced by some 
of my pupils may be mentioned: Moscow Nur- 
sery, For the Harvest, A Holiday of Millions. 

3. We have developed a language, proper to the 
cinema, special methods of shooting and montage 
which are not those of tne enacted film. The 
language of the film has become absolutely dis- 
tinct from that of the theatre and literature. We 
have created the conception of documentary cine- 
matography. 

4. We have established an experimental studio 
for the recording of facts, and later “Pravda” 
on the 24th of July, 1926, published plans for 
a “factory of unplayed film,” a “factory of facts,” 
that is to say, pure documentary. 

5. At an open meeting which took place in 
Moscow in 1924, followers of Kino-Eye revealed 
the existence of a directive by Lenin which point- 
ed out the necessity of changing the proportion 
of fact-films on film programmes. Finding sup- 
port in this directive, the followers of Kino-Eye 
declared that they demanded an immediate reor- 
ganization of all Soviet film production and exhib- 
ition; they requested an internal apportionment, 
that is to say, a certain proportion between the 
theatrical cinema, the enacted film, the cine-play- 
thing on the one hand, and on the other the cinema 
which is not played, the cine-eye, the fact-film. 

This proposal was boldly called the “Leninist 
Film Proportion.” Attempts were made to publish 
the proposal in the cinematographic press. N. Le- 
bedev, the editor-in-chief of the only movie mag- 
azine appearing at that time, “Kino-Journal,” re- 
turned the manuscript to me, declaring that he 
protested the term “Leninist Film Proportion” and 


that he was against this attempt to utilize an “ac- 
cidental” phrase by Lenin, and to present it as a 
sort of testimonial directive. The proposal of the 
“kinoks,” rejected by the cinema press, was nev- 
ertheless published later by “Pravda” on the 16th 
of August, 1925. The very term itself, “Leninist 
Film Proportion,” was not current for very long, 
and it is only today, in 1929, that it has been 
taken up again. 

6. Kino-Eye has exerted considerable influence 
on the theatrical film, the language of which it has 
modified. More and more our cinema has bor- 
rowed the methods of Kino-Eye, superficially at 
least, to create what is known as the “art” film. 
We cite as examples Strike, Potemkin, etc. These 
borrowings have been sufficient to arouse attention 
and have created quite a stir at home as well as 
abroad in the domain of the theatrical enacted 
film. 

Nevertheless, these directed films, the methods 
of which were superficially taken from Kino-Eye, 
present only a particular and incidental facet of 
the Kino-Eye movement, the spread of which 
continues uninterrupted. 

7. Kino-Eye has exerted a considerable influ- 
ence on almost all arts, notably in the sphere of 
music and literature. We will recall here that in 
their manifesto of the unplayed film, the expon- 
ents of Kino-Eye asked workers in the word, 
workers in letters, to initiate the oral chronicle, 
radio chronicle. We recall that following this, in 
“Pravda” in 1925, N. Ossinski asked that litera- 
ture engage itself upon the road traced by Kino- 
Eye, that is to say, that it attempt to present facts 
— documentary elements — in an organic form. 

“Vertov is right,” wrote O. Brik in “Soviet 
Cinema,” No. 2, 1926, and he demanded of pho- 
tography that it follow the example set by Kino- 
Eye. “It is necessary to get out of the circle of 
ordinary human vision; reality must be recorded 
not by imitating it, but by broadening the circle 
ordinarily encompassed by the human eye.” 

In their earliest declarations on the subject of 
the sound film, which was not yet even invented 
then but which was soon to come, the “kinoks,” 
who now call themselves the “radioks,” that is, 
followers of radio-eye, traced their path as lead- 
ing from the Kino-Eye to the Radio-Eye; in other 
words, leading to the sound Kino-Eye transmitted 
by radio. 

A few years ago I wrote an article entitled 
“The Radio-Eye” which appeared in “Pravda” 
under the general heading “Kino-Pravda and 
Radio-Pravda.” I stated in that:article that Radio- 
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Eye was a means of abolishing distances between 
men, that it offered an opportunity for the work- 
ers of the world not only to see themselves, but 
to hear themselves SYNCHRONOUSLY. 

The declaration of the “kinoks” provoked at 
the time most passionate discussions in the press. 
I remember a long article by Fevralski, “Tenden- 
cies in Art and Radio-Eye.” I recall a special 
publication “Radio” which devoted one of its is- 
sues exclusively to Radio-Eye. 

The followers of Kino-Eye, not confining them- 
selves solely to the development of the unplayed 
film, were preparing themselves to work on the 
Radio-Eye, the talking and sound film without 
the play of actors. 

Already in The Sixth Part of the World, the 
subtitles are replaced by an oral theme, by a radio 
theme, contrapuntally adapted to the film. Elev- 
enth Year is already constructed like a visual 
and sonal cine-thing, that is to say, that the mon- 
tage was done in relation not only to the eye, 
but also to the ear. 

It is in the same direction, in passing from 
Kino-Eye to Radio-Eye, that our film The Man 
With the Movie Camera was mounted. 

The theoretical and practical work of the kin- 
oks-radioks (differing in this respect from theat- 


trical cinematography which has found itself 
caught off-guard) have run ahead of their tech- 
nical possibilities and for a long time have been 
awaiting a technical basis the advent of which 
will be late, in relation to Kino-Eye; they await 
the Sound-Cine and Television. 

Recent technical acquisitions in this area lend 
powerful arms to the partisans and workers of 
documentary sound cinegraphy in their struggle 
for a revolution in the cinema, for the abolition 
of play, for an October of Kino-Eye. 

From the montage of visual facts recorded on 
film (Kino-Eye) we pass to the montage of visual 
and acoustic facts transmitted by radio (Radio- 
Eye). 

We shall go from there to the simultaneous 
montage of visual-acoustic-tactile-olfactory facts, 
etc. 

We shall then reach the stage where we will 
surprise and record human thoughts, and, finally, 

we shall reach to the greatest experiments of 
direct organization of thoughts (and consequently 
of actions) of all mankind. 

Such are the technical perspectives of Kino- 
Eye, born of the October Revolution. 


(Excerpts from a lecture given in Paris in 1929) 


DZIGA VERTOV ON KINO-EYE, LECTURE Il 


kK INO-EYE is a victory against time. It Is a 
visual link between phenomena separated 


from one another in time. Kino-Eye gives a con- 
densation of time, and also its decomposition. 

Kino-Eye offers the possibility of seeing the 
living processes in a temporally arbitrary order 
and following a chosen rhythm, the speed of 
which the human eye would not otherwise be 
able to follow. 


Kino-Eye avails itself of all the current means 
of recording ultra-rapid motion, microcinemato- 
graphy, reverse motion, multiple exposure, fore- 
shortening, etc., and does not consider these as 
tricks, but as normal processes of which wide use 
must be made. 


Kino-Eye makes use of all the resources of 
montage, drawing together and linking the var- 
ious points of the universe in a chronological or 
anachronistic order as one wills, by breaking, if 
necessary, with the laws and customs of the con- 
struction of cine-thing. 
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In introducing itself into the apparent chaos 
of life, the Kino-Eye tries to find in life itself 
an answer to the question it poses: To find the 
correct and necessary line among the millions of 
phenomena which relate to the theme. 


MONTAGE AND A FEW PRINCIPLES 
OF KINO-EYE 

To make a montage is to organize pieces of 
film, which we call the frames, into a cine-thing. 
It means to write something cinegraphic with the 
recorded shots. It does not mean to select pieces 
to make “scenes” (deviations of a theatrical char- 
acter), nor does it mean to arrange pieces ac- 
cording to sub-titles (deviations of a literary 
character). 

Every Kino-Eye production is mounted on the 
very day that the subject (theme) is chosen, and 
this work ends only with the launching of the film 
into circulation in its definitive form. In other 
words, montage takes place from the beginning 
to the end of production. 


DZIGA VERTOV (1896-1954) 


JEROME HILL (WITH THE MEGAPHONE) SHOOTING “PEACOCK FEATHERS,” IN 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


ae 


RICK CARRIER, DIRECTOR OF “STRANGERS IN THE CITY” IS SHOOTING HIS SEC- 
OND FEATURE THIS SUMMER IN PROVINCETOWN 


“BLACK FOX,” A 


MARLENE DIETRICH 


? 


DIRECTOR OF THE JUST COMPLETED 


2 


FEATURE LENGTH DOCUMENTARY ON ADOLF HITLER 


LOUIS CLYDE STOUMEN 
NARRATES THE FILM 


— 
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Montage being thus understood, we can dis- 
tinguish three periods: 

FIRST PERIOD: The “Montage Evaluation” 
of all the documents which are directly or indi- 
rectly related to the chosen theme (manuscripts, 
various objects, film clippings, photographs, 
newspaper clippings, books, etc.). As a result of 
this montage which consists in picking and group- 
ing the most precious documents or those simply 
useful, the plan indicated by the theme becomes 
crystalized, appears more evident, more distinct, 
more defined. 


SECOND PERIOD: “Montage Synthesis’ of 
the human eye concerning the selected theme 
(montage of personal observation or of reports 
by the information-gatherers and scouts of the 
film). Plan of shots, as a result of the selection 
and classification of the observations of the “hu- 
man eye.” At the moment when this selection is 
made, the author takes into account the indi- 
cations of the thematic plan as well as peculiari- 
ties of the “machine-eye” of Kino-Eye. 

THIRD PERIOD: “General Montage,” syn- 
thesis of the observations noted on the film under 
the direction of the “machine-eye.” Calculation 
in figures of the montage groupings. Unification 
of homogeneous pieces; constantly, one displaces 
the pieces, the frames, until all shall have entered 
a rhythm, where all the ties dictated by the mean- 
ing shall be those which coincide with the visual 
ties. As a result of all these mixtures, of all these 
displacements and of all these reductions, we have 
a kind of visual equation, a visual formula. This 
formula, this equation, which is the result of the 
general montage of the cine-documents recorded 
on the film, is one hundred percent the cine-thing: 
I see, I cine-see. 

Kino-Eye is: 

montage, when I select a theme (to pick a 
theme among a possible thousand); 

montage, when I keep watch over the execution 
of the theme (of a thousand observations, to make 
a proper choice); 

montage, when I establish the order of expo- 
sition of what has been shot according to the 
theme (of a thousand possible combinations to 
select the most adequate, basing one’s self as much 


upon the qualities of the filmed documents as upon 
the requirements of the chosen theme). 

The school of Kino-Eye requires that the cine- 
thing be built upon “intervals,” that is, upon a 
movement between the pieces, the frames; upon 
the proportions of these pieces between them- 
selves, upon the transitions from one visual im- 
pulse to the one following it. 

Movement between the pieces — spectacular 
interval — spectacular relations between the piec- 
es. According to Kino-Eye: a great complexity, 
formed by the sum total of the various relations 
of which the chief ones are: (1) relations of 
planes (small and large); (2) relations of fore- 
shortenings; (3) relations of movements within 
the frame of each piece; (4) relations of lights 
and shades; (5) relations of speeds of recording. 

Starting with this or that combination of rela- 
tions, the author of the montage determines: the 
duration of each piece in meters for each of the 
images, the duration of projection of each distinct 
image. Moreover, at the same time that we per- 
ceive the movement which determines the relation 
between images, we also take into consideration, 
between two adjoining images, the spectacular 
value of each distinct image in its relations to all 
the others engaged in the “montage battle” which 
begins. 

To find the most convenient itinerary for the 
eyes of the spectator in the midst of all these 
mutual reactions, of these mutual attractions, of 
these mutual repulsions of images among them- 
selves, to reduce this whole multiplicity of inter- 
vals (of movements from one image to the other) 
to a simple spectacular equation: to a spectacular 
formula expressing in the best possible manner 
the essential theme of the cine-thing, such is the 
most difficult and important task of the author of 
montage. 

This theory which has been called the “theory 
of intervals” was launched by the “kinoks” in 
their manifesto “WE” written as early as 1919. 
In practice, this theory was most brilliantly illus- 
trated in Eleventh Year and especially in The 
Man With The Movie Camera. 

1929 
Appeared first in Filmfront, No. 3, 1935. 
Translated by S. Brody 
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FROM ALIENATION TO CINEMA 


by Edouard de Laurot 


Having surveyed the recent New American 
Cinema products, one might easily be tempted to 
remain silent until an achievement of greater sub- 
stance presents itself for evaluation. Yet, since 
an authentically new American cinema is the con- 
cern of any conscious film artist, he must accept 
what is available as a concrete basis and subject 
it to a definitive scrutiny, before he can discard 
and transcend it. For, assuming the existence of 
talent, it has precisely been a view of life without 
ideas, and a conception of art without theory that 
has prevented most of the New American Cinema 
film-makers from becoming true artists, and thus 
the true spokesmen for their generation. 

Despite the diversity of genres and the varying 
levels of technical and artistic quality manifest in 
the New American Cinema productions, one can, 
from the thematic point of view, reduce them to 
one paradoxical common denominator: an alie- 


nation from reality. While the New American. 


Cinema film-makers have claimed a revolution in 
realism for their films, their propensity toward 
either literal representation, or inchoate distortion 
has removed these films from the historical real- 
ities of our age. The Flower Thief, a film which 
sufficiently epitomizes these tendencies, and whose 
director, Ron Rice, has been acclaimed as “the 
most promising film-maker,” offers an adequate 
syndrome — its protagonist —for evaluation. It 
is apparently of this, and similar characters, that 
my colleague and co-editor Jonas Mekas, the or- 
ganizer and chronicler of the N.A.C., was speak- 
ing when he said that they expressed “the soul 
of modern man.” What exactly is this “budding 
soul?” — this “new man?” 

The Flower Thief, a 70 minute feature film, 
shot on 16mm., and not devoid of strikingly 
felicitous imagery, follows the “new man,” a 
somnambulic figure, on his voyage through a 
phantasmagoric universe. But, both filmically and 
morally, this man is hardly new: he is old as are 
absurdity and feeble-mindedness. He is a willess 
simulacrum of a man, an ambivalent migrant ad- 
dicted to juvenile gags, heavily symbolic ac- 
tions, and ephemeral human contacts. Thus, 
while Mekas and most of the New American 
Cinema film-makers claim that their films are a 
return to life, that they “listen to the true voice 
of man,” Taylor Mead is an example of the exact 
contrary: a bewildered and irresponsible escape 
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from life. The creation of a truly new man can 
come about only through a lucid and courageous 
engagement in life and action. The Flower Thief 
may be the exterpolation of a dream-world, of 
lay beatitude. But to turn reality into a dream is 
to escape. The real challenge is to transform a 
dream into reality, for that alone is creation. 


It is ironic that such vagaries as The Flower 
Thief can mystify not only some “hip,” or ini- 
tiated, audiences, but also some critics. The hyp- 
nagogic effect of the screen — however arbitrary 
in meaning — made a surprising number of peo- 
ple seek a significance beneath the often haphaz- 
ard succession of images. 


The object here is not to depreciate the value 
of “improvisation,” but to bring out the margin of 
rhetoric and fancy that has been added, a poste- 
riori, by New American Cinema film-makers and 
spokesmen. For, while many of these film-makers 
profess an aversion to theories and ideologies, 
they contradict this modesty by making reiterated 
statements at public screenings and in the press. 
Brakhage, Mekas, Preston, Wanderbeek, Ron 
Rice, and many others have been readily 
voluble, and even dogmatic, on the subject of 
cinema. In a sense, the N.A.C. has, over a 
period of time, developed and proclaimed an 
ensemble of precepts, tenets, and even injunctions 
which have obscured the need for a genuine and 
serious ideology. 


Yet, to deduce from them a consistent set of 
principles might prove an unrewarding task. For- 
tunately, for the purposes of this article, Mr. 
Mekas has provided us with an industrious com- 
pilation of the thoughts and aspirations of the 
New York school. His Notes On The New Am- 
erican Cinema (Film Culture, N.24) may not 
necessarily represent his own viewpoint: “I will 
leave it to the critics to... judge the artist from 
behind the stools of Culture.” However, through- 
out the article, Mr. Mekas not only endorses some 
of the other film-makers’ statements, but himself 
makes forthright assessments and pronouncements, 
taking an unequivocal stand of his own. Regret- 
ably, for reasons of space, this article can not be 
quoted in extenso, for, in itself, it provides a suf- 
ficient critical comment upon the ideas it con- 
tains. No doubt, Mr. Mekas intended these state- 
ments to be instructive and liberating, and it is 


for that reason they should be discussed point 
by point: 

Mr. Mekas intimates that, to assert himself in 
the face of an antagonistic society, the film artist 
must do so “even at the cost of open anarchy and 
nihilism.” One presumes that what he really 
meant is that the artist cannot be merely a fugi- 
tive and chaotic rebel if he is to have an effective 
function in society. If this was not his purpose, 
his statement can be reduced only to beatnikism. 
And beatnikism is nothing new or revolutionary: 
its sense of protest is velleitary, and defines itself 
by an attitude of fearful flight on the part of those 
who lack the courage to face —or be measured 
by — society in an open contest of values. 

Symptomatic also are the reiterated denuncia- 
tions of “the Big Lie of Culture” for, we learn, 
“to the new artist the fate of man is more im- 
portant than the fate of art.” This false dichotomy 
between art and man is revealing. It denotes an 
attempt to eschew the difficult truth: that the only 
way for an artist to better the fate of man is to 
be a good artist. 

In proposing that, “The new artist cannot be 
blamed for the fact that his art is in a mess; he 
was born into that mess,” Mr. Mekas has ob- 
scured himself to a simple realization: if the new 
film-maker were to assume, rather than succumb 
to, the chaos round him, order it, and make films 
that would show his audiences how they might 
do the same, he would, by freeing others from 
oppression, free himself. Thus, the film-maker 
would no longer feel compelled to reject “form, 
content, art, structure, clarity and importance” 
as “the existing social, political and ethical stand- 
ards,” because he would constantly be creating 
new standards, more acceptable to his — and his 
public’s — conscience. 

Coupled with a fear of culture is a fear of its 
representatives — the critics. “As long as the 
‘lucidly-minded’ critics will stay out, every- 
thing will be all right . . .— just keep them out.” 
At least in this case, such protective apprehen- 
sions should be dispelled: the judgements in this 
article are not being made by critics, but by film- 
makers who accept the fact that without a critic- 
ism that posits a norm, there can be neither valid 
assessment or an appreciable advancement in 
quality. 

A logical extension of such dread of being 
evaluated is expressed in the statement that, 
“Film Culture” is “a publication which takes an 
A PRIORI stand FOR the new cinema.” While, 
in truth, to protect the New American Cinema a 


priori from criticism is to be a priori against it. 
It is because we are FOR the development of 
the New American Cinema, that we should not 
justify its productions a priori, but rather give 
them the benefit of our critical demands. 

Another manner of forestalling is the reversal 
implying that, since the New American Cinema is 
“primarily an existential movement,” it is there- 
fore aloof from criticism; and that, “It is not a 
question of films being good or bad artistically. 
It is a question of . . . a new understanding of 
man.” Again, the best way to understand man is 
through art: life does not express itself. There- 
fore, as film-makers, we should spend our screen 
time on proposing a man for our audiences to 
understand. 

As a last resort against being held to any con- 
clusive statement about themselves, many New 
American Cinema film-makers complain that they 
are chronically “misunderstood.” There is a sim- 
ple but definitive remedy for this: they should 
use, both in writing and film-making, “form, con- 
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In issue number 24 of FILM CULTURE 
magazine, at the head of the section entitled: 
Critique of the new American cinema, an edi- 
torial note was inserted without the consent of 
the contributors. In a series of qualifying epi- 
thets, it arbitrarily attempted to divert the 
reader from the importance of four of the five 
enclosed articles by taking an A PRIORI stand 
against them. 

Recognizing that the New American Cinema is 
in need of overt criticism in order to grow in 
quality and significance, we propose that FILM 
CULTURE maintain its standards by allowing 
the publication of unqualified articles and state- 
ments. 

Edouard de Laurot 
Daniel Drasin 
Robert Duncan 
Charles L. Sterling 
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tent, art, structure, clarity and importance.” 
Moreover, in most cases, one understands them 
only too easily. In some other cases, the desire 
not to be understood provides a convenient ex- 
cuse for a lack of expressiveness. 

Perhaps one can best grasp the New American 
Cinema’s dilemma when, distressed, Mr. Mekas 
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exclaims: “What’s the use of cinema when man’s 
soul is going rotten?” As film-makers, we ask 
him: What better way is there to prevent man’s 
soul from going rotten than through conscious 
cinema? We hope that, ultimately, our question 
will answer his. 


For, despite the hegemony of alienation and 
obscurantism that has dominated the New Ameri- 
can Cinema until now — and also because of it, 
as a sane reaction — an encouraging number of 
film-makers are finding themselves unfulfilled by 
their own work. They are beginning to realize that 
the cult of permissive ethic and the bombastic 
slogans of anarchy may have been, at least in a 
large measure, responsible for their limitations. 
There is a desire to advance, but it is a desire 
without direction. There are indications that the 
New American Cinema has reached a thematic 
and technical crisis which, depending on the con- 
ception of cinema that it will develop, can become 
either an impasse or a point of departure. 

Thus, a need has been created for a more ar- 
ticulate social consciousness that would be equal 
to the demands made upon the film-maker by his 
talent, his conscience, and his epoch. Around 
us, the anguish of man tended toward the fullness 
of his freedom is waiting to be expressed. His 
reality must be given a voice and an image. But 
it will not be rendered by artists with a con- 
science as jejune, as meek as that which has 
brought forth only inarticulate mumblings and 
tentative gestures. Cinema will not be given a 
function in this country so long as film-makers 
resign themselves to being businessmen, beatniks, 
amateurs, hobbyists, or tender budding souls; its 
emergence as an effective force will not be 
achieved with para-theosophic notions, or acts 
of myopic social protest. Still, it is not too early 
for the former American Cinema to become a 
genuinely New American Cinema. But this can 
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be done only by men who will overcome the 
temptations of facility; men with talent, pas- 
sion and ideas; men who have the courage to 
accept the ultimate challenge: that of testing their 
talent in the creation of man as he becomes 
destiny. 

There are always those who fear ideas, mis- 
takenly opposing them to life. But their fear is 
unsubstantiated and escapist. Life can be no more 
opposed to ideas than theory to praxis: they pro- 
vide for one another a dialectic of mutual defini- 
tion. Such, too, is the case with the conception 
of the social engagement of the artist. It has been 
feared by some that engagement is tantamount 
to propaganda or, at least, that it implies a bond- 
age to a doctrine and therefore imposes a restric- 
tion upon the artist’s creative freedom. The exact 
converse is true: the artist’s creative freedom 
depends, for its being, on social engagement. For, 
unless his art is realized through the mediacy of 
others, he will remain enslaved to that which he 
has not expressed. To express oneself is merely 
to exist; to express oneself to others is to be. 
Social engagement is the commitment of one’s 
own moral conscience to the fullness of one’s 
consciousness. 

It is, then, a growing unity of conscience and 
consciousness — and not, as is often supposed, a 
preconceived doctrine—that should determine the 
substance of our future films. 

This unity alone can bring forth themes and 
forms that will reflect the latent needs, and not 
merely the preconditioned tastes, of the wide 
public. 

The greatest challenge is not in making alie- 
nated gestures in the void, but in taking purpos- 
ived actions in the open; in having them affect 
and enlarge those to whom they are directed. 

It is one of the author’s purposes to stimulate 
and sustain an exchange of ideas and exacting 
criticism among film-makers in the next issues. 


NOTES ON THE NEW AMERICAN CINEMA 


by Jonas Mekas 


I shall try to understand the new artist instead 
of telling him what to do. I will leave it for the 
critics to erect abstract theories and judg> the 
work of the new artist from behind the stools of 
Culture. I don’t want any part of the Big Art 
game. The new cinema, like the new man, is 
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nothing definite, nothing final. It is a living thing. 
It is imperfect, it errs. Nevertheless, it is the artist, 
with all his imperfections, who is the antenna 
(e.pound) of his race, not the critic. All a critic 
can do is to try and understand the artist, interpret 
him, explain the state of society through the works 


of its artists — and not vice versa. This is where 
our critics fail unanimously. 

e 

What is most admirable in the work of Leacock- 
Maysles-Drasin-Burton is their complete freedom 
of movement. One could say that only now is the 
camera becoming conscious of its steps. Until now 
the camera could move only in a robot-like fash- 
ion, on pre-planned tracks, and along indicated 
lines. Now it is beginning to move freely, by it- 
self, according to its own desires and whims, trac- 
ing its own steps. Cinema is groping, cinema is 
going through its own Actors’ Studio period — 
mumbling, stammering, searching. 

e 

At a certain point, if one wants to reach down 
into deeper truths, if one wants to speak indirectly, 
one has to abandon realism and enter the regions 
of poetry. The new content asks for a new mode 
of artistic expression. The artist is beginning to 
express his anxiety and discontent in a more open 
and direct manner. He is searching for a freer 
form, one which allows him a larger scale of emo- 
tional and intellectual statements, explosions of 
truths, outcries of warnings, accumulations of im- 
ages — not to carry out an amusing story but to 
fully express the tremblings of man’s unconscious, 
to confront us, eye-to-eye, with the soul of modern 
man. The new artist is not interested in enter- 
taining the viewer: he is making personal state- 
ments about the world today. 

e 

Says Preston: “I have been in the pillory for 
years, but now, with the aid of film, I have man- 
aged to wriggle one arm free. With this good arm, 
I can catch and hurl back some of the garbage 
that has been thrown at me. And by garbage I 
mean the lies, the distortions, the hypocrisies that 
are the manipulators’ weapons. In short, through 
film I have discovered power. The will to have 
power is good only when it is directed to power 
over things... steel, stone, paints, film. It is evil 
when it is directed to the control and manipula- 
tion of other men.” 

e 

Says Stanley Brakhage: “So the money vendors 
have begun it again. To the catacombs then, or 
rather plant this seed deeper in the underground 
beyond false nourishing of sewage waters. Let it 
draw nourishment from hidden uprising springs 
channeled by gods... Forget ideology, for film 
unborn as it is has no language and speaks like 
an aborigine — monotonous rhetoric... Aban- 
don aesthetics ... Negate techniques, for film, like 


America, has not been discovered yet, and mech- 
anization, in the deepest possible sense of the 
word, traps both beyond measuring even chances. 
... Let film be. It is something ... becoming.” 

e 

The independent film-maker is now at a stage 
where he feels himself entirely free from the bonds 
of Hollywood; only now he is becoming truly in- 
dependent and only now can he say the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, be it his personal 
truth or a social, communal truth — he can say it 
as freely as the poet with his typewriter. The first 
phase of the independent cinema is coming to an 
end and one can state firmly that it has liberated 
the film-maker, it has given him self-confidence, 
and, at the same time, it has created a series of 
films which are both documents of man’s spirit 
and works of art — films which can serve as an 
inspiration and a reminder of standards. 

@ 

Like the new poet, the new film-maker is not 
interested in public acceptance. The new artist 
knows that most of what’s publicly said today, is 
corrupt and distorted. He knows that the truth is 
somewhere else, not in the NY Times and not 
in Pravda. He feels that he must do something 
about it, for his own conscience, that he must 
rebel against the tightening web of lies. 

Some writers from home and abroad have ac- 
cused the new artist of nihilism and anarchy. The 
American artist could sing happily and carelessly, 
with no despair in his voice — but then he would 
reflect neither society nor himself, he would 
be a liar like everybody else. With man’s soul be- 
ing squeezed out in all the four corners of the 
world today, when governments are encroaching 
upon his personal being with the huge machinery 
of bureaucracy, war and mass communications, he 
feels that the only way to preserve man is to en- 
courage his sense of rebellion, his sense of dis- 
obedience, even at the cost of open anarchy and 
nihilism. The entire landscape of human thought, 
as it is accepted publicly in the Western world, 
has to be turned over. All public ideologies, val- 
ues, and ways of life must be doubted, attacked. 
“Smell it and get high, maybe we’ll all get the an- 
swer that way! Don’t give up the ship!” exclaims 
Allen Ginsberg. Yes, the artist is getting high on 
the death of his civilization, breathing in its pois- 
onous gases. And yes, our art definitely suffers 
from it. Our art is “confused” and all that jazz, 
jazz, jazz (taylor mead). But we refuse to con- 
tinue the Big Lie of Culture. To the new artist 
the fate of man is more important than the fate 
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of art, more important than the temporary con- 
fusions of art. You criticize our work from a pur- 
ist, formalistic and classicist point of view. But we 
say to you: What’s the use of cinema if man’s 
soul goes rotten? 

e 

If we know anything about man, it is this: he 
must be allowed to fulfill his own life, to live his 
life as fully as possible. The cul-de-sac of western 
culture is stifling the spiritual life of man. His 
“culture” is misleading his thoughts and his in- 
tuitions. My position is this: Everything that keeps 
man in the molds of western culture prevents 
him from living his own life. Surely, one of the 
functions of the artist is to listen to the true 
voice of man. 

The new artist, by directing his ear inward, is 
beginning to catch bits of man’s true vision. By 
simply being new (which means, by listening 
deeper than their other contemporaries) — 
Brakhage and Breer contribute to the liberation 
of man’s spirit from the dead matter of culture, 
they open new vistas for life. In this sense, an 
old art is immoral — it keeps man’s spirit in bond- 
age to Culture. The very destructiveness of the 
modern artist, his anarchy, as in Happenings, or 
even action painting, is, therefore, a positive act, 
a confirmation of life and freedom. 

Evil is that which is finite. 
Kabbala 
° 
The new American artist can not be blamed 


BY JOSE CLEMENTE OROZCO 


Another interpretation of the idea is that all 
the while he is creating, the artist should have 
the collectivity in mind, or the society of which 
he forms a part, and not the purpose of affording 
pleasure to an individual only or a small number 
of individuals. But even here is confusion. Art 
interests everybody but unfortunately non-art in- 
terests everybody equally as much, if not more. 
The world is bursting with vulgarities known 
and enjoyed by millions of people in every land. 
The worst movies last longest. 

The problem can be put another way: Is the 
artist going to impose his work upon the collec- 
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for the fact that his art is in a mess: he was born 
into that mess. He is doing everything to get out 
of that mess. 

His rejection of “official” (Hollywood) cinema 
is not always based on artistic objections. It is not 
a question of films being bad or good artistically. 
It is a question of the appearance of a new atti- 
tude towards life, a new understanding of man. 

It is irrelevant to ask the young American artist 
to make films like those made in Russia or France 
or Italy; their needs are different, their anxieties 
are different. Content and form in art cannot be 
transplanted from country to country like beans. 

To ask the American artist to make “positive” 
films, to clean out — at this time — all the an- 
archic elements from his work, means to ask him 
to accept the existing social, political and ethical 
order of today. 

The films being made by the new American 
artist, that is, the independents, are by no means 
in the majority. But we must remember that it is 
always the few, the most sensitive ones who are 
the spokesmen of the true feelings, the truths of 
any generation. 

e 

And, finally, the films we are making are not 
the films we want to make forever, they are not 
our ideal of art: these are the films we must make 
if we don’t want to betray our selves and our art, 
if we want to move forwards. These films repre- 
sent only one specific period in the development 
of our lives and our work. 


tivity by “force or reason,” as the Chileans say, 
or is the collectivity going to impose its tastes 
and preferences upon the artist? We must first 
know which collectivity is in question, which 
social class, which race, what age, what level of 
education. It would be interesting, again, to 
know whether the given collectivity as such will 
make the decision directly or whether it will do 
so through representatives, for we then must 
likewise know who the representatives are, and 
how they can faithfully interpret the tastes of 
their constituents. Above all, we need to know 
whether the collectivity really has a taste. But 
of course it has: it mostly likes sugar, honey, and 
candy. Diabetic art. The greater the amount of 
sugar, the greater the—commercial—success. 


MUSIC 

When Ornett Coleman started to make new sounds 
with his horn he was beaten over the head with 
his horn. The audience just could not accept these 
new sounds. Today Coleman is listened to. He 
will go down in the history of music. 


PAINTING 

The same non-acceptance was the case with 
the painters of this era. The Jackson Pollacks 
were at first rejected. It took a while and soon 
the people open to new Art realized these paint- 
ers were communicating something New to their 
fellow Man. Modern Art is now becoming his- 
tory. What was laughed at 20 years ago is now 
being looked at. 


LITERATURE 
Again the situation of the Artist not being rec- 
ognized. Ginsberg, Burroughs creating a new 
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form. Rejected at first. Now it is impossible for 
those who do not wish to attempt to compre- 
hend the message to turn back the clock. The 
works of the New writers are there and will take 
their place in the stream of Mankind’s Culture. 


THE CINEMA 

Still in the dark ages. Again the same story. 
Man afraid of the Dark, the New, the Different. 
Always clinging to his old hats. 

The New American Cinema is just the first 
crack in the ice. What is going to be made and 
seen in the next ten years would cause your grand- 
father to leap from the grave. 

And the beautiful part about it all is that you 
can, my dear critics, scream protest to the skies. 
You're too late. The Musicians, Painters, Writers, 
Poets and Film-Makers all fly in the same sky, 
and know Exactly where It’s “AT.” 

RON RICE 
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(In answer to a questionaire, 1957) 


"lam devoting my life to what is inappropriately called "The Experimental Film", in 
America, because | am an artist and, as such, am convinced that freedom of personal expression 
(that which is called "experiment" by those who don't understand it) is the natural beginning of 
any art, and because | love film and am excited above everything else by the possibilities in- 
herent in film as a means of aesthetic expression. And film as an art form is at its beginning, 
so that most expressive films in our time will, of course, appear as "experiments". There is 
no place for an artist in the film studios, because they have universally adopted theatrical or 
literary forms and have become extension of the art of the theatre at best, or the novel at 
worst. There is virtually no art of the film to be found in any formalized motion picture pro~ 
ducing system | know of and probably never will be. It is possible that, some day, there will 
be patronization of film art. Those who, today, are discovering what that art may be, must 
learn to accept inattention, and even abuse, and to remain in that state of independence where 
discovery is still possible. They must learn to use the least expensive means at their disposal, 


so that economic considerations do not constrict their efforts, and to express themselves freely 


with a keen eye out for the discoveries they will make, and to formalize their expression in 
film with the greatest of care that they forge their art form out of film itself, its inherent 
possibilities which they will determine, and watch that they do not "use" film to some easily 
attainable end, an abuse which it has suffered almost universally since its discovery." 


(In answer to a questionaire, 1957) 


"It is the position of the literary or dramatic artist, as the dynamic retainer of universal 
ideals, to investigate the morals of his time. Without timeless ideology there is no contemporary 


morality, and vice versa. The artist's inherent necessity to remain unbiased, true to his art, 


qualifies his investigation. The attempt to interfere with the exhibition and/or distribution of his 


findings is unquestionably an obstruction of the truth, or at least the closest approximation of the 


truth as can be defined" 


(From a letter to a very dear friend and severe critic of "Anticipation of the Night", 1958) 


"I recall all previous misunderstandings -- | remember my first lecture at the New School 
when I spoke of creating a film "spontaneously". My perhaps misuse of that word communicated 
the inappropriate idea that 1, without mind or feeling, arbitrarily blundered my way with a 
constantly running camera through whatever scenes presented themselves. No one seemed to 
understand that which I had taken most for granted, that all my histories both passive and active, 
with strongest release of feeling | was capable of activating in the moment of creation and all 
intellect that was capable of possessing such feeling in the given moment, were the motivation 
for the gesture, the as spontaneous as possible gesture, of the film. The misunderstanding which 
my language evoked was of the same nature as that phrase of mine (which even the New Yorker 
made much of) "magic in art". | have often used the word "magic" because its predecessors in 
aesthetic criticism -- "charming", "enchanting" -- have been weakened till they no longer 
adequately evoke the sense of the spell. The moment where the spell is cast for each individual 
approaching a work of art is that moment where the intellect passes over and must then step 
back, back in time to that moment. The ultimate spell is created out of that moment in the 
approach to the work of art where the intellect is ultimately baffled and the spell reverberates 
back in time over all the moments of the approach. I see the intellect as always in charge 
of and charged by the feeling. Within this war between two indefinables (which | must in- 
adequately term "intellect" and "feeling") balances are struck under spell establishing what | 
call "the realm of magic". | determine the greatness of the experience with a work of art (for 
instance) by the length to which the intellect can approach -- two steps foreward, one back -- 
before the spell is ultimately cast . . . considering not only length but also the breadth of the ~ 
realm created thereby. But the intellect must always be baffled and back-stepping at each 
successive moment, and must always be ultimately baffled, or. the successive spells can 
never be cast and the ultimate realm never established. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH 
SEYMOUR STERN 


by Herman G. Weinberg 


FILM CULTURE presents here the 
first installment of an interview with 
Seymour Stern, conducted in New York 
and Hollywood by Herman G. Wein- 
berg. For readability, the questions and 
their highly controversial answers are 
not necessarily printed in the sequence 
in which they were asked and given, 
but rather in an order that tends from 
the more specific to the more general. 

{ 

WEINBERG: What do you think of 
the film “Ben Hur’? 

STERN: This is a hot question to 
ask in uncomfortably hot weather. If 
I were to give a one-word summary of 
what I think of Ben Hur, I’d use the 
expressive Yiddish word, drek. (Eng. 
syns.: crap; junk; rot; trash; waste-mat- 
ter, etc.) I’m fed up to the eyebrows 
with so-called ‘tales of the Christ’. It 
isn’t, never was, and, I hope, never 
will be Christ for me, whatever it may 
be for others. The word itself to me is 
mystical and ridiculous; the concept I 
find stupid and uninspiring. I feel only 
abhorence and contempt of non-sec- 
ular or ‘other-worldly’ values, attitudes, 
principles and philosophies, which have 
for so many centuries been the chief 
ideological mainstay of clerical dicta- 
torships, feudal autocracies, industrial 
despotisms, social tyrannies, and, above 
all, of the rule of the war-machine, the 
military. The figure of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, for example, whether legendary or 
real, has been built in the United States, 
ever since the end of World War II, 
into an image of the foremost recruit- 
ing-agent for World War III, a sort of 
moon-faced Pied Piper to persuade 
enormous masses of people to accept, 
cheerfully and obediently, their own 
terrible extermination, on the sadistic 
and spiritual theory that if capitalism 
and Christianity should disappear, no 
one has any right to live. Here, in this 
Technicolor tripe, ‘directed’ by William 
Wyler, we see the monolithic “family- 
film” formula, the formula of the Gen- 
teel Lie, which epitomizes the enter- 
tainment-culture of The Respectables, 
as applied to subject-matter of Biblical 
legend. As a matter of pattern and rou- 
tine, the cinematic result is another 
familiar De Mille stereotype of reli- 
gious brainwashing and propaganda, 
designed to extract box-office shekels 


from the little-old-ladies-with-flowers- 
in-their-hats and the vacant-minded, en- 
slaved youth of the churches and their 


' Boy Scout - Girl Scout affiliates — to- 


day’s bomb-fodder and cannon-fodder, 
respectively. 

I had already read Dwight Macdon- 
ald’s mirthful review of Ben Hur in the 
March, 1960, issue of Esquire Mag- 
azine. Macdonald objected, among oth- 
er things, to the film’s fraudulence as 
a so-called “‘spectacle;” he ridiculed its 
pompous and dreary elaboration of the 
mystic-emotional process of the hero’s, 
Ben Hur, conversion from sanity to 
Christianity. From my own historic 
familiarity with Hollywood’s “Biblical” 
folderol and religious propaganda, I 
knew that Macdonald’s gibes had, alas, 
a solid basis in celluloidal fact. And I 
wondered, then, just what would or 
could compensate me for the waste of 
time, patience, and eyesight that would 
unquestionably be the price of suffer- 
ing hours of anguish and nausea 
through Hollywood’s third rehash of 
General Lew Wallace’s nineteenth-cent- 
ury rococo “Tale of the Christ” — and 
with a grander screen to magnify the 
vacuity, besides. The experience would 
be too much, I felt, like listening to 
schmalzy Christmas music, as, for ex- 
ample, the old tear-jerking German re- 
cruiting-song, “Silent Night, Holy 
Night”, and similar warbly-wobbly Sal- 
vatian Army-style drivel. 

The professionally valid argument 
had often been pressed upon me that 
if I refused to see a film that I had sub- 
stantial reason to assume in advance 
would be a waste of time, I could not 
write about it if comment ever became 
necessary. As the situation stood, I 
knew that if, for any reason, I should 
ever have occasion to write about Wil- 
lie Wyler as a “nice” guy and lousy di- 
rector, I’d be unable to do a full job, 
without having seen this particular ex- 
cretion. I have always disdained the late 
James Agee’s notorious and shameful 
practice of rendering critical judgment 
on films (or plays) he had not seen. 
For this reason alone, apart from oth- 
ers, I knew it would be just a matter 
of time before I’d have to sit through 
the damn movie, anyway, just as I had 
sat through MGM’s 1925 exhibition of 
the same blockheaded story. Accord- 
ingly, after fortifying myself with some 
fair-to-middlin’ starchy American food, 
I gritted my teeth and at last entered 
the Brooklyn-style so-called “Egyptian” 
Theatre, on Hollywood Boulevard, 
where Ben Hur was emptying suckers’ 


pockets. 

Long before the Wyler contribution 
to the decline of the American screen 
had sapped the last dwindling resourc- 
es of human fortitude and patience, I 
had learned more than I ever knew of 
the meaning of personal sacrifice. The 
pain, the utter disgrace, of trying to 
stay alive through some 3 or 4 hours 
excrement were also aggravated by the 
fact that Griffith’s Intolerance, the 
screen’s supreme superspectacle and the 
world’s largest film, was running that 
same night at the Silent Film Theatre, 
on Fairfax Avenue, in Hollywood. This 
struck me as a cruel and punishing 
blow. But I was too despairful over the 
utter supidity and emptiness of Wyler’s 
so-called “direction” to make self-evi- 
dent and useless comparisons that night 
between Griffith and Hollywood. Wy- 
ler’s nondirection set new records of 
asininity and incompetence. 

For example, take the scene where 
the two aristocratic women, Ben Hur’s 
mother and sister — do I have the rela- 
tionship right? I was so bored and im- 
patient that I struggled to stay awake 
and stay in the theatre to the way-off 
end—who have been afflicted with 
leprosy, come creeping back to the old 
homestead in what looks like a suburb 
of ancient Rome. Half-hiding their 
faces, they make their way through fal- 
len leaves and middle-class shrubbery 
into the patio of a Carolina-style man- 
sion (shades of the Old South via Hol- 
lywood!) to sniff the nostalgic past. 
Moving like phantoms, they approach 
in semi-darkness, until suddenly, at one 
point, their faces appear in an area of 
light, and the leprosy for the first time 
is visible: two pimples on the face of 
one woman; three on the face of the 
other. Now, there’s leprosy for you, 
boys! 

I belched; I gagged; I groaned. And 
surprisingly, there was the pleasant 
sound of assorted cackling, snickering 
and snorting through the theatre, which 
indicated to me that at least not all 
of the audience consisted of spellbound 
regimented mental defectives. 

Again, take the chariot race. As ev- 
eryone knows this is not only the big 
scene and the climax of Wallace’s 
story, but the basis and reason for its 
fame. 

As I myself have witnessed, in olden 
times, before Griffith introduced super- 
spectacle to the screen, Ben Hur was a 
favorite stage-attraction throughout the 
United States. It usually appeared as 
a one-act extravaganza, featuring the 
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chariot-race, and fairly clean of reli- 
gious propaganda. Time and again, it 
was a box-office specialty at places like 
the old New York City Hippodrome, 
on Sixth Avenue, which, until about 
1919, may have been the world’s largest 
theatre. The Hippodrome’s remarkably 
modern under-stage machinery and el- 
aborate system of dynamic and three- 
dimensional backdrops and revolving 
treadmills brought stage-spectacle to 
the farthest point it had ever reached 
or could go. The illusion of a chariot- 
race was created to perfection by the 
Hippodrome’s accelerating treadmills. 
The chariots “took off” to a smashing 
start. But each time around, they 
seemed to go faster. In the final rounds, 
the tempo whipped up almost unendur- 
ably, and with a rising roar, as though 
in a wild dance, and the excitement of 
the audience was real. Only a creatively 
impotent dunce fails to grasp, that in a 
filmed race—to create excitement, 
tension, climax, you vary the tempo: 
you go from fast to faster; then, from 
faster to fastest. Wyler doesn’t know 
this and may never have heard of it. He 
starts his chariots off at breakneck 
speed, and that is the one, only and 
identical speed they assume from be- 
ginning to end. No acceleration; no 
build-up; no climax; hence, no tension. 

Again and again, here comes hand- 
some Ben, dragging the dregs of non- 
cinema and Wyler’s non-imagination 
round the track with him. As this type 
of scene goes, little Willie’s chariot- 
race is a practical example of how not 
to mount a film. They knew better in 
the far-gone days of the Hippodrome; 
they knew better in the earlier movie- 
versions of Ben Hur, whose directors 
made less salary, gave more drama, far 
more cinema. 

The same incompetence; the same 
mediocrity and lack of imagination, 
characterizes the choice of camera an- 
gles and camera-placements throughout 
the race: one angle, one placement — 
the same one, over and over, in each 
cut! No change of viewpoint; no “man- 
ipulation” of space; no depth or di- 
mension; no variety. As a lesson in 
what the professional Hollywood huck- 
sters don’t know about film-making, the 
chariot-race of Ben Hur earns a special 
niche for itself. Maybe Wyler took the 
“rushes” of the final-time-around-the- 
track and just ran them together! No 
wonder Dwight Macdonald in his 
March, 1960, Esquire review had so 
much fun with MGM’s phony and sol- 
emn claims about all the money that 
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was supposed to have been spent on 
this wonderless bore! All that is wrong 
with the Hollywood film can be plainly 
seen here in this fatuous non-spectacle. 

As a glaring illustration: the so- 
called “director” has a giant-sized prop, 
stationed in the center of the arena- 
floor, which the track encircles. This 
consists of a towering piece of statuary 
of a mythological god or Cyclops of 
the type popularly associated with the 
morbid, legalistic, sadistic and super- 
stitious Romans, the goose-stepping 
Huns of antiquity. Its potential value 
for spectacle and cinema is immense — 
and self-evident. 

For one thing it furnishes an unarti- 
ficial or “natural” opportunity to dis- 
pense with the conventional back-and- 
forth type of editing, which has always 
been a handicap in race-track movies 
(except in Stanley Kubrick’s The Kill- 
ing, a film whose structure Wyler could 
have studied with great profit) — you 
know, first a shot of the track from 
the spectator’s viewpoint; then, a shot 
of the spectators as seen from the track; 
then, back to series No. 1, and so on. 
Here the center-piece (the Cyclops) 
liberates the camera and hence the 
editing from the monotony of the 
traditional one-two, one-two routine, 
and bestows upon the director, as a 
natural part of the setting, the means 
for creating a third series of view- 
points: namely, both the spectators 
and the track, as seen from the center- 
piece, and vice-versa. A director who 
knew how to make a film would have 
leaped at the opportunity to create vis- 
ual depth and variety, and would have 
exploited the opportunity to the limit. 
This is what a director who knew how 
to make a film would have done. 

But there is a second, and larger, pro- 
spect inherent in the cyclopean center- 
piece: namely, the chance to project an 
idea that would visually summarize 
all that the story of Ben Hur labors to 
sav. Ironically (from my point of 
view), this imagery, had it emerged, 
might have struck an effective propa- 
ganda-blow for the entire historic claim 
of Christianity! I saw the Cyclops, 
with its gigantic optic, as representing 
a dving mythology, which, in effect, is 
challenged and beaten through the 
chariot-race by a new mythology, com- 
ing to birth. The leader of the rising 
new religion, Jesus, cannot witness the 
race, but the “old gods”, whose twi- 
light has come and whose believed sup- 
ernatural powers are ensculpted in the 
awesome figure of the Cyclops, can 


and symbolically do. In effect, they wit- 
ness the bloody verdict of History on 
the arena-track, for themselves; for all 
of Rome; and for their conqueror, the 
crucified “Saviour.” Here, even a single 
shot — since a complex of images at 
this crucial juncture would have been 
too much to expect of the simplissi- 
mus Hollywood movie-mind — taken 
from the dizzy height of the Cyclops, 
and revealing a blood-stained corner of 
the track, with the chariots seen like 
toys in a window on History (after the 
expressively powerful concept and 
method of Griffith —e.g., Intolerance, 
Orphans of the Storm, etc., so desper- 
ately needed here!), would not only 
have created the spectacle-in-depth that 
Ben Hur lacks, but would also have 
coniured, through the highly ideational 
method of overtone which we have 
from Eisenstein, added dimensions of 
both time and timelessness, such as the 
film can create as no other art has the 
facility to equal. The victory of “the 
Christ,” which is also the beginning of 
the end of ancient Rome (as drama- 
tized in the hero, Ben Hur’s, winning 
of the race) is the fact that the Roman 
gods, through the Cyclops, symbolically 
witness the unexpected triumph of the 
great Jewish charioteer. This, in turn, 
represents a death-blow to the prestige 
of the Roman Empire, the civilization 
par excellence of lawful murderers and 
legalized murder. No wonder it is so 
much admired here in the United 
States, the land of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
Mooney and Billings, Caryl Chessman, 
and of one hundred years of legalized 
lynching and police persecution of Ne- 
groes, atheists, freethinkers, political 
and social non-conformists, sexual lib- 
ertarians, and numerous other victims 
of the monolithic Judaeo-Christian-Pur- 
itan culture, economy and morality! To 
thicken the brew, Ben Hur himself, un- 
til his brainless “conversion,” represents 
a mythology and a superstition, Juda- 
ism, far deeper and older than those 
of either Rome or Christianity, a reli- 
gion, from which Christianity sprang, 
elaborately impregnated with its own 
special brand of supernaturalist hocus- 
pocus. 

However, no such image appears. To 
my disgust, and notwithstanding that I 
was prepared for the worst by virtue 
of a long, if unpleasant, familiarity 
with Wyler’s earlier folderol — the 
evasive non-anti-Fascist comic opera, 
Mrs. Miniver, produced for wartime 
profits; later, the equally evasive and 
ideologically confused unintended com- 


edy, The Best Years of Our Lives, a 
genteel, middle-class “interpretation” of 
the Second World War and its after- 
math, as viewed from the perspective 
of an unemployed fathead, etc. —I 
found no recourse whatever made in 
Ben Hur to the towering prop in the 
arena-center as a device to enrich and 
heighten the technical, aesthetic and 
cinematic treatment. There was no 
thought or question of what the ig- 
norant Hollywood moviemakers de- 
fensively call ‘arty” or “extreme” cam- 
era angles. Rather, in this instance, it 
was a matter of an ideational approach 
to subject-matter, which, of its nature, 
as herein indicated, suggests, if it does 
not actually necessitate, this kind of 
treatment. Ordinarily, I would have ex- 
pected some type of creative job to be 
done with it and on it. Nothing of the 
kind. 

To make matters worse, long after 
the chariot-race (the story’s traditional 
and natural climax) is over, the film 
drags interminably on and on. Wyler 
makes a mindless, pathetic attempt to 
fill the void with some dreary footage 
which shows two of the lepers being 
“saved”—the two aristocratic women, 
but not, please note, hundreds of other 
lepers in the colony, who apparently 
don’t belong to the elite or “upper” 
classes—and which depicts the alleged 
transformation of the Jew, Ben Hur, 
into a sort of starry-eyed Christianized 
Boy Scout or what-have-you. Concern- 
ing this last inanity, I’m of the opinion 
that it might have seemed half-way 
genuine, had it been directed by a once 
locally-renowned, colorful character of 
old-time Hollywood—Peter the Hermit, 
of the Hollywood Hills and Los An- 
geles’ Main Street. 

As regards various other evidences of 
directorial and cinematic deterioration 
and incompetence freely scattered 
through Ben Hur —I believe the few 
I have cited are sufficient for reference 
and for the record. A few high-handed 
reviewers on the New York City news- 
papers, who collaborate both with their 
own advertising departments and with 
the Hollywood film-factories, and who 
probably wouldn’t know the difference, 
anyway, can sell the suckers of the Big 
Town a Technicolor lollipop like Ben 
Hur (and all movies of the same type), 
but I had my fill. I try here to answer 
your question and to justify the time 
I wasted on this waste-matter. Its direc- 
tor had declined years ago, when he 
started directing. Ben Hur is the decline 
within the decline. 


ROMAN NOTEBOOK 
by Storm De Hirsch 


If you listen to the idle table talk 
around town (and this town is hardly 
idle when it comes to talking around a 
table), it would seem that everybody 
In Rome has a part in Fellini’s new 
film. What this means is that the name 
of Fellini has now become some sort 
of magic symbol among the social-set 
and the not so social professional act- 
ing fraternity as well. But Fellini has 
reacted wisely. He has practically sealed 
the doors on his new production and 
has therefore made the desire to “get 
in” even more irresistible. 

* * * 

Vittorio De Seta, a genuine film-mak- 
er’s film-maker who won international 
recognition last year with his prize-win- 
ning film, Banditi qa Orgosolo, is pre- 
paring to start work on his second 
feature which will be shot in the in- 
dustrial city of Torino. “I’ve been do- 
ing a lot of traveling since Banditi,” 
says De Seta, “from Mexico to New 
York, to Paris and even a brief trip 
to Moscow. It was all very stimulating 
but I soon hope to settle down in To. 
tino for a while and start work on 
another film.” 

* * * 

Among the young Italian film-makers 
whose work has not yet been “discov- 
ered”, either locally or internationally, 
is the probing, able, determined soft- 
spoken documentarist, Luigi Di Gianni. 
His documentary Nascita e morte is a 
superb piece of film-making and a sens- 
itive comment on the birth and death 
of the peasants in a small village of 
Southern Italy. Two other recent shorts 
by Di Gianni, Magia Lucania and Gra- 
zie e numeri, give ample proof that his 
first feature which is “ready to go” but 
as of this writing still lacks a producer, 
should launch him into the cinematic 
spotlight. And then we have the young 
and free-wheeling film-maker Peppe 
Lenti who created what might be called 
a cinematic revolution all by himself 
when he appeared at a recent film sym- 
posium wearing a necktie made out of 
35mm film. He is busily at work on 
his first feature with hand-held camera 
almost all the way, shooting miles of 
film all over Rome both night and day. 

* * * 

And in the area of the still unknown, 

there are also many other young Italian 


film-makers engaged in making short 
films on the streets of Rome, searching 
for ways to get financial backing for 
their feature length scripts. Quite a 
few, of course, are merely using this 
as a stepping stone to the quick accu- 
mulation of “easy money,” but a good- 
ly number are sincerely dedicated to 
the making of films as a modern means 
of total expression. Unfortunately, the 
market for their films, especially the 
shorts, are extremely limited. The local 
distributors are even more cautious 
than those in the States when it comes 
to accepting films which they refer to 
as being “arty.” A handful of movie 
houses in Rome, Milan, Torino and 
other larger cities, have started a coop- 
erative chain known as the “Cinema d’- 
Essai” for the showing of “art” films 
but they are having a rather difficult 
time even though attendance has in- 
creased a great deal since they were 
first organized. 
* * * 

Meanwhile, the Cleopatra affair 
keeps dragging on like an old tin can 
tied to a tired dog. And up at the Via 
Veneto, the frenetic hustlers of the in- 
ternational film set continue to talk 


_about making films which never get 


made. Actually, there is much more in- 
terest and discussion nowadays about 
the low-budget independent film-makers 
here in Rome. The group in this cat- 
egory that is receiving most attention is 
Omega Films, a newly organized all- 
American company set up to produce 
low-budget films in Europe. Having 
completed a short entitled Echo in the 
Village, which was shot in the tiny 
mountain village of Cappadocia and 
will be presented at the Porretta Terme 
Film Festival this year, they are cur- 
rently working on a feature film called 
Natika which is being shot entirely in 
Rome. Authored and _ directed by 
George Paul Solomos, whose _ back- 
ground until now has been in the lit- 
erary field, the film stars John Drew 
Barrymore and the young English 
stage actress, Maureen Gavin. Spear- 
headed by Solomos, the Omega group 
has a number of other features planned 
for the future, including Black Paris, 
Day of the Falcon, Vill’ Alba, and 
Brothers and Sisters. 
* * * 

Michelangelo Antonioni’s latest film, 
L’Ecl'sse, which won the Critics Prize 
at Cannes this year, is still being vig- 
orously discussed among the better crit- 
ics here. All the serious film periodicals 
are groping to interpret Antonioni’s 
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subtleties and his inimitable personal 
style. The last sequence in the film, a 
rapid succession of brief images, both 
realistic and abstract, is pure cinematic 
gold. Simultaneously with the release 
of L’Eclisse in New York next Fall, 
a volume of Antonioni’s four screen- 
plays (11 Grido, L’Avventura, La Notte, 
and L’Eclisse) will be published by Or- 
ion Press with an introduction by the 
author and a selection of stills from the 
four films. 
* Sd * 


Author-Director Pier Paolo Pasolini, 
whose first film, Accattone, is still one 
of the biggest attractions at the Italian 
box office today, is in the middle of his 
second feature entitled Mamma Roma, 
which stars Anna Magnani. Pasolini 
swears that after this he will do a Papa 
Roma which already has the boys at 
the Vatican up in arms. 


* * * 


And speaking of arms, the full-length 
anti-Fascist documentary All’armi siam 
Fascisti, made last year by L. Micciche 
and Lino Del Fra, was finally released 
for screening after a long hassle be- 
tween the government’s official censors 
and the film-makers. As a piece of do- 
cumentation, as well as a brilliant ex- 
ample of film montage, this long docu- 
mentary is as uncompromising and di- 
rect in its presentation of a certain 
facet of modern Italian history as were 
the early neo-realist films by Rossellini 
and De Sica. In the major film-houses 
here in Italy, All’armi siam Fascisti is 
drawing a remarkably good attendance. 

But one of the big record-breaking 
films —also of the documentary type 
— that has been really packing them in 
these days is a blood-curdling, irreverant 
and occasionally downright sadistic 
film called Mondo cane (A Dog’s 
World). This bizarre concoction was 
put together by Gualtiero Jacopetti 
from an enormous amount of footage 
shot by a number of photographic 
teams in various parts of the world — 
from the exotic restaurants of Singa- 
pore and the death houses of Hongkong 
to the viciousness of today’s Hamburg 
beer halls and Vic Tanny’s reducing 
salon in California. Mondo cane is truly 
a contemporary Grand Guignol. One 
unforgettable scene is that of a long 
close-up shot that tracks a dying tor- 
toise to its last agonizing convulsions 
as it wanders aimlessly and disoriented 
across the hot desert of a radioactive 
atoll in the middle of the Pacific. 

— Rome, July 1962 
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NEW AMERICAN CINEMA _IN 


by Nils-Hugo Geber 


A strong, promising, spring wind 
blew in over Stockholm last week from 
across the Atlantic and forced winter 
to loosen its long tight grip on the city. 
It shook the giant, polychromous Cal- 
der mobile outside the Museum of Mo- 
dern Art, situated on the capital’s an- 
cient naval base—a_ small island, 
where marines still close the bridge 
gates to civilians at 9 o’clock in the 
evening. It struck against the doors of 
the museum’s vast entrance hall — for- 
mer navy gym hall — and made K. G. 
Hultén, the young vigorous director of 
the museum, hasten to unlock them 
and let people in to look at his exhib- 
ition of “4 Americans” — three paint- 
ers, Jasper Johns, Robert Rauschen- 
berg, Alfred Leslie, and one sculptor, 
Richard Stankiewicz—all of New York 
City, U.S.A. 

The exhibition was an outcome of 
Rauschenberg’s visit to Stockholm last 
spring, at the time of the “Art in Mo- 
tion” show, where he and Stankiewicz 
had modestly shared a narrow corner. 
This time they were given ample space. 
The museum displayed a carefully sel- 
ected collection of the major second 
generation American artists. Alfred 
Leslie and Stankiewicz had accepted 
the invitation to be present at the open- 
ing on March 17. On the spot was also 
the museum’s never-failing “connec- 
tion,” Billy Kliiver of Bell Laboratories, 
New Jersey, Swedish research scientist 
and self-appointed, unrewarded cultural 
ambassador to USA, whose great im- 
portance to the cultural exchange be- 
tween the two countries will one day 
come to be recognized. It was a won- 
derful, warm reunion. 

On the opening day the monarch of 
Sweden —a_ self-taught archeologist 
and collector of antique pottery — en- 
tertained himself with the artists, said 
later they were “the most gracious, 
charming people.” Those who know AI- 
fred Leslie will understand what an un- 
forgettable scene was the meeting be- 
tween the small, hip, Harpo-faced New 
Yorker and the tall 80-year-old mem- 
ber of the Bernadotte family, himself 
dwarfed by the king-sized canvasses of 
the artist. Elaborate reports and evalu- 
ations of the exhibition will no doubt 
reach the US in due time. I should like 
to give a few pieces of information 
about the film program that followed 
the exhibition. 


STOCKHOLM 


The program inaugurated the Mu- 
seum’s new and modern movie theatre. 


Some outstanding works by the young 
generation of American film-makers — 
like On the Bowery and Come Back, 
Africa, Jazz on a Summer’s Day and 
The Savage Eye — were known to the 
public both through screening at the 
museum and later commercial release. 


But it was still ignorant of the main 
bulk of their achievements as it had 
been presented at the Spoleto festival. 
When Hultén decided to follow the 
spring exhibition with an extensive pro- 
gram devoted to this type of produc- 
tion, I sat down and skimmed the cream 
off one year of Jonas Mekas’ movie 
journal in the Village Voice. A list of 
requests was sent to the US where 
Alfred Leslie and Billy Kliiver took 
care of the matter. About that time Mr. 
Stig Bjérkman, one of the young edi- 
tors of the Swedish film magazine 
“Chaplin,” made a very fortunate ap- 
pearance furnished with the Spoleto 
festival program, Film Culture No. 22- 
23, and the spring issue of “Chaplin,” 
devoted to the New York Group. Plan- 
ning rapidly went into second and 
third gear. Friends in distant places 
were alerted. Miss Barbro Sylwan of 
the Swedish Tourist Office in Paris was 
assigned the delicate task of getting Pull 
My Daisy and The Sin of Jesus out of 
France. Valuable assistance was given 
by employees of the Swedish foreign 
department who arranged courier trans- 
port flights and made them run on 
schedule — The Connection landed at 
the airport three hours before screen- 


ing. 


Alfred Leslie made the opening ad- 
dress to a full house — the first series 
was booked in two days — and imme- 
diately brought the easy ways of Daisy 
straight to the speaker’s chair. Upon 
entering it he lit a big cigar (no smok- 
ing) and ordered Mr. Hultén to bring 
a soda. He then gave a rhythmic, unin- 
terrupted — but for a unique sound, a 
sort of short snore while catching his 
breath, which we understand is ‘“‘beat” 
— description of the troublesome, yet 
exciting birth of the film.The film, of 
course, drew an immediate response (in 
spite of language difficulties) from the 
audience and critics claimed it to be a 
classic. 


I introduced Guns of the Trees 
which I felt was one of the important 
films in the collection. Copies of 
“While-u-Wait” were also distributed. 
The film seems to have caused consid- 
erable confusion among the public, 
which was slow to accept its unconven- 
tional form and social engagement (in 
neutral Sweden there is more concern 
with the problems of the welfare state 
— pensions, housing facilities, traffic, 
Spare time activity —than with the high 
Suicide rate or the fallout). I found in 
later discussions that the Kaleidoscopic 
editing was often mistaken for poverty 
of technique and lack of resources, the 
simple straightforwardness of images 
and dialogues was considered unsophis- 
ticated or naive. Newspaper critics 
overlooked the film, concentrating their 
attention on more easily digested films 
like Daisy, Shadows, The Connection. 
A certain balance was restored in the 
regular Tuesday night radio program 
“Biodags” (cinema time), when poet 
and critic Lars Bergstrém gave Guns a 
very fine support. In the same program 
the Nestor of Swedish film critics, Len- 
ingrad born Bengt Idestam-Almquist, 
analyzed the works of Isaac Babel and 
Robert Frank in relation to The Sin 
of Jesus, another film that was rather 
overlooked. 


Among the unexpected films in Billy 
Kliiver’s bag was The Flower Thief. It 
gave me, perhaps incorrectly, the 
chance of talking a little about beat and 
hipster mentality. Anyway, many beau- 
tiful manifestations of its aggressive in- 
fantilism went home with the public. 


There was also Alfred Kouzel’s record- 
ing of a “happening,” Photodeath. This 
was the first time we had an opportu- 
nity to see an example of a much talked 
about activity in which a couple of 
Swedish New Yorkers have been in- 
volved lately. 

It was in perfect order that the series 
should end with a film by Robert Breer, 
since he is an old and good friend of 
Hultén’s and a frequent visitor to 
Stockholm. His Horse Over Tea Kettle 
— still lacking sound, we put on a ter- 
rific twist-record — was also very close 
in spirit and technique to the films of 
such native experimenters as Norden- 
str6m and poet-painter Carl Fredrik 
Reutersward. All of them are wittingly 
exploiting the true weakness of the mo- 
tion picture — its instability. 

The event of the New American Cin- 
ema at the museum strengthened old 
connections with the American cinema 


started a race for The Connection. The 


films to be released in Sweden. If there 
Alfred Leslie — for sheer enthusiasm, | is a certain reason to be satisfied with 
it seems — left his copy of Daisy with | this interest, the museum remains 
the museum and Swedish distributors | greatly indebted to all those directors 
and producers who generously put their 
works at its disposal. 


and established new ones for the future. 


net profit of the showings was thus two 


Moderna Museets Filmstudio visar 


THE NEW AMERICAN CINEMA 
NEW YORK FILM 
ba LIS NECN SEAT TOON SOO LNNT RE TT 


Tyngdpunkten for amerikansk film ar pa glid fran Hollywood. Den 28 september 1960 organiserade sig i New York en grupp tadikala film- 
skapare i THE AMERICAN CINEMA GROUP fir att manifestera den fria filmproduktionens ambitioner och med syfte att forbattra desa 
villkor. Anslutna till gruppen ar bl.a. Robert Frank och Alfred Leslie, Lionel Rogosin, Jonas Mekas, Shirley Clarke, Bert Stern och Edwatd 
Bland. Liksom i Frankrike ar den nya filmens min i Amerika intellektuellt orienterade och nagra av dem har frst framtratt som film- 
kritiker. Deras filmer at okommersiella, experimentella, revolutionira och ibland lite amatérmiassiga. Med anledning av utstdllningen 


4 amerikanare 


och med bistand fran Alfred Leslie, en av upphovsmannen tili PULL MY DAISY, anordnas tre visningar for medlemmat i Moderna 
Museets Filmstudio. Dessa filmer har inte tidigare visats i Sverige. Filmerna introduceras av Alfred Leslie, K. G. Hultén, Carlo 
Derkert och Nils-Hugo Geber. 


Tisdagen 
den 20 mars 
Kl. 18.30 & 21 


GUNS OF THE TREES 


regi Jonas Mckas, dikter av Allen Ginsberg & Stuart Z, Petkoff, i rollerna Ben Carruthers, Argus Speare Juilliard, 
Frances Stillman, Adolfas Mekas, prod, FC Film Unit r96r. 

En kalejdoskopisk film om fruktan och livsbejakelse under maktsamhiillets sociala och psykologiska betingelser. Desa 
metodik ar de tvara kastningarnas, vixling mellan narvarande och férflutet, mellan den realistiska bilden och den in« 
direkta poetiska symbolen. Mekas ar av baltiskt ursprung, tillbringade sin ungdom i koncentrationsliger, For till- 
fallet ar han filmkritiker i The Village Voice, N. Y. 


PULL MY DAISY 


tegi Robert Frank och Alfred Leslie, skriven och berittad av Jack Kerouac, medverkande Allen Ginsberg, Gregory 
Corso, Peter Orlovski, Alice Neal, Sally Gross, G-string Production 1959. 

Filmen utgér ”beat” poeternas hittills mest tyktbara produkt och i den haller de sjilva sammankomst. Den tragi- 
komiska historien om en f.d. narkoman ar gjord med en ironisk uppsluppenhet och spontanitet som bir till de mer 
Ppositiva sidorna av fenomenet ”beat”. 


SIN OF JESUS 


regi Robert Frank efter novell av Isaac Babel medverkande Julie Bovasso, Roberts Blossom, St. George Brian, prod, 
Walter Gutman, 1961. Robert Frank dir liksom Mekas inflyttad till U.S.A. och blev férst uppmarksammad som foto= 
reporter och modefotograf. I denna hans andra film om en havande kvinnas ensamhet och hjalpléshet haller han sig 
till en klassiskt stram komposition. 


SHADOWS 


regi John Cassavetes, musik av Charles Mingus, medverkande Ben Carruthers, Leila Goldoni, Hugh Hurd, Anthony 
Ray, prod. Maurice McEndree 1959. Ett framgangsrikt USA-forsdk att gira improviserad film, s4 framgangsrikt att 
filmen erdvrat Jean Georges Auriol priset i Frankrike och kritikernas pris vid festivalen i Venedig 1960. Cassavetes 
har en gedigen skadespelarutbildning och hans besattning av rollerna i Shadows har gjorts med hansyn till dess 
intimt realistiska karaktir. En karlekshistoria i rasbarridirernas New York dr filmens latt antydda centrum. Den har 
som den hittills enda av gruppens filmer lyckats kvalificera sig for den svenska marknaden. Kopian har valvillige 
stallts till fSrfogande av AB Europa-Film. 


THE CONNECTION 


regi Shirley Clarke pa pjis av Jack Gelber, musik Freddie Redd, medverkande Warren Finnerty, Jerome Raphel, Jim 
Anderson, Carl Lee, Barbara Winchester, Roscoe Browne, William Redfield, musiker f6rutom Freddie Redd, Jackie 
McLean (altsax), Michael Mattos (bas) och Larry Ritchie (trammor), prod. Shirley Clarke och Lewis Allen 1960. 

Jack Gelber gjorde sensation pa Broadway med sitt jazzinspirerade ”beat”-drama. Det hande att publiken blandade sig 
i spelet och tvang skAdespelarna att improvisera. Shirley Clarke ar dansés och koreograf och har fran 1953 gjort en tad 
kortfilmer. Hennes filmversion av narkomanernas ”vantan” anses skickligt gjord och éverlagsen pjdsuppsattningen, 


Torsdagen 
den 22 mars 
KI. 18.30 & 21 


Fredagen 
den 23 mars 
kl. 18.30 & 21 


Vi forbehaller oss ritten att gira indringar i programmet; lagga till, ta ifran, byta ut. 


Filmerna kommer att visas i NATIONALMUSEI NYA FORELASNINGSSAL 


Medlemskort till Moderna Museets Filmstudio far varterminen 1962 4 Kr. 3:— och seriekort 4 Kr. 7:— gallande till alla tre filmkvallarna 
kan lésas i Nationalmusei entrékassa kl. 10-16, séndagar 13-16, fr.o.m. fredagen 16 mars. Var god och uppgiv namn och adress samt 
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TWO SAMPLES OF FILM WORK BY CHILDREN 


by DeeDee Halleck 


CHILDREN MAKE FILMS. Part 
One: SCRATCH FiLM; Part IU: 
BLOCK-BUILDING. 10 min. Black 
and White. l6mm.Made by children 
of the Lillian Wald Recreation Room 
and Settlement, under the supervision 
of DeeDee Halieck and Kirk Smaliman. 
Distributed by the Film-Maker’s Coop. 

The Lillian Wald Recreation Rooms, 
an atiiliate of the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies, is located in a low-in- 
come housing project on the East 
River, Lower East side, New York. 
The settlement serves a wide variety of 
ages, interests and ethnic groups with 
activities in crafts, cooking, dramatics, 
sewing and music. This year a group 
of the children, ages ranging from five 
to twelve, made a movie. They were not 
a selected group of ‘“film-interested” 
children but a “group” solely because 
their parents come to a Friday evening 
social held weekly by the settlement. 
Previous to the film work, the children 
had been put through a number of 
programs attempting to interest them 
and mainly to keep them quiet while 
their parents enjoyed an hour or so 
of dancing and socializing. 

Familiar with many of the fine films 
available from the N.Y. Public Library 
collection, I began to check some out 
and show them to the children on Fri- 
days. Their interest was often in the 
technical aspects of film, rather than 
the content. I was amazed and un- 
prepared for the battery of questions 
on production and projection. I began 
to select films not from what I found 
to be the group’s interest. They saw 
a wide variety of films: films with in- 
teresting camera techniques, different 
types of animated films, and some 
films which were painted directly on 
the celluloid. I had made a short film 
of my own, working directly on black 
leader, by scratching away the emul- 
sion, and painting with colored inks. 

After seeing my brief scratch film 
and examining it carefully, the children 
all clamored to do one of their own. 
We began what was our first “produc- 
tion workshop” not with work on the 
leader, but with discussion of animated 
movements and experiments with “flip- 
movies.” The group readily grasped the 
basic principles of this kind of motion; 
some were real experts, having ex- 
plored the medium on _ bubble-gum 
cards. I gave each child (there were 
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usually thirteen to eighteen in the 
group) a stack of thin blank three-by- 
five oak-tag cards, and demonstrated on 
one stack the simple motion of a dot 
growing bigger, increasing slightly each 
card. Stapling them together and flip- 
ping with the thumb, one could see the 
dot growing. I expected to see many 
similar flip movies emerge, figuring that 
even the children’s usual tendency to 
copy examples would be valuable learn- 
ing experience. But no! Each child be- 
gan to work on novel and original 
movements. At the end of an hour the 
room was buzzing with “movie pro- 
ducers” excitedly showing each other 
their work. The subjects ranged from 
a flower buding and slowly unfolding 
into a large blossom to a “cosmic sun 
shooting off first small rays, then a 
whole sky full of piercing rays;” to a 
stock cartoon character blowing up a 
balloon, bigger and bigger, until it ex- 
plodes and his face reappears, charred. 

The next week we began on the 
“scratch film.” Unrolling the leader 
onto a series of long tables arranged in 
a “U” shape, I gave each child a foot 
of leader and a small straight pin. Their 
first efforts were bent on getting the feel 
of the tiny instrument, and making sure 
that the scratch was on the right side 
and “showed” when held to the light. 
We projected what they had done im- 
mediately and they were stunned by the 
speed with which their total 20 feet 
went through. They wanted it viewed 
backwards and forwards many times 
before they were finally convinced. 
Rolling out the film again, they 
scratched some more, then colored it 
with felt-tip pens. The next week they 
were given about two feet a-piece, 
marked off with masking tape. Some 
wanted to stick to one “theme,” so as 
to be able more readily to recognize 
their own—lines, circles, X’s, etc. This 
helped to organize the jumble some- 
what, though the jazzy, chaotic nature 
of the medium was quite attractive to 
the children. 

After this I again checked out some 
of the “painted-on-film” movies from 
the library, and the kids were proud 
to think that theirs were as good as the 
“professionals.” They were more inter- 
ested than before and could explain 
many of the visual problems explored 
in these films. 

Another film I reserved about this 


time was Norman McLaren’s Neigh- 
bors. This allegory on love, war, and 
greed involved the children to the point 
of screaming with laughter at the sur- 
real comic beginning sequences, groan- 
ing with horror at the brutal fighting 
and silenced with thought by the im- 
pressive final titles commanding, “Love 
Thy Neighbor.” They asked to see it 
again. When they did, they wanted to 
know if they could make a film like it. 
They discussed the techniques possible 
and decided that “scratching” wouldn’t 
do. I said I'd try to see about getting 
a photographer. The next week they hit 
on another idea. The room we were 
using was also used as a nursery room 
in the day. It had all the standard 
nursery equipment, including a large 
set of Froebel blocks. Often during 
breaks for reel changing some of the 
boys would take to the block corner 
and start constructing. On this evening 
a fight developed concerning the type 
of building to be erected and in the 
fracas the blocks which were already 
up came tumbling down. Forgetting 
about the fight, the children practically 
applauded the crash and began to plan 
how they could use this great dramatic 
effect. Then the plot came: why not 
change the Neighbors plot (fighting 
over a flower) to fighting over block- 
building, with the fighting eventually 
ruining the point of contention and the 
people involved. 

I got Kirk Smallman to film it the 
next week with two three-minute reels. 
We didn’t rehearse or have exact move- 
ments plotted out. The children talked 
it over briefly, then started building. 
Occasionally they would suggest a 
camera angle or a particular shot. 
Sometimes the click-click of the camera 
would get too much for them and they 
would look into the camera or wave at 
it. But for the most part they were 
absorbed in the plot. 

When the reels were back from the 
lab, and Kirk had edited them, there 
seemed to be enough to warrant finish- 
ing it up, and we went to work on a 
sound track, titles and some new foot- 
age to connect the two pictures: shots 
of the kids at work on a scratch film. 
With an eager sound effects crew, the 
children armed themselves with blocks, 
waste baskets and tin pans, and we pro- 
jected the building sequence. As they 
watched the action, they acted out, or 
rather “spoke-out,” the sounds of what 
they saw. We taped several of these 
“dubbing” sessions, and Kirk edited the 
track. 


I brought in records in several differ- 
ent styles of music and we tried dif- 
ferent ones with the scratch film. The 
children were quick to notice that any 
music seemed to “fit” — from the dizzy 
flashes of a Dixie-land brass band to 
the more weighty strains of Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth. This synchronization phen- 
omenon is peculiar to the scratch film 
medium. We see the film scratches so 
fleetingly and in such stark contrasting 
images that we don’t register them im- 
mediately at all, but only a memory 
of them. When sound is played with the 
film our minds organize this memory 
to fit the sound. Amazing synchronizing 
can often occur with any type or tem- 
po of music, though it is actually the 
viewer who does it. Some music, how- 
ever, is better than other and jazzy 
piano seemed to fit best, so Kirk played 
some piano which we taped slowly and 
doubled the speed to increase the “tink- 
ly” character. 


The film as it is has had a good bit 
of editing and switching of sequences, 
but it is almost all there. A few seconds 
of shots of the settlement’s pet rabbit 
were cut which the children demanded 
be included. When they saw the film 
unedited, they were the first ones to 
declare it out of place. 


As I was surprised to find, films can 
and should be seen, worked on, and un- 
derstood by children. It is a medium 
very close to them: not only are they 
confronted at the Saturday matinees 
and “Cartoon Carnivals,” but by tele- 
vision in their homes, and by “audio- 
visual-aids” in their school rooms. To 
many of the children of this particular 
settlement such creative activities as 
painting, sculpture and music are lost, 
for they can’t be related to their nor- 
mal home life. Few of the homes have 
any painting or sculpture and few ap- 
preciate or recognize serious music. In 
an afternoon class with primary child- 
ren I often hear the children asking me 
to keep their paintings, because if they 
take them home their mothers will 
throw them away. Rarely will a child 
want to take anything home. 


The reverse was true of the film ac- 
tivity. Here was something which com- 
pletely awed the parents. The parents 
can’t see the films enough times, nor re- 
frain from poking each other that their 
“boy” did this or that. The children 
delight in displaying their knowledge 
and keep their parents informed as to 
the different techniques used in the 
filming of television programs. 


In this age of mass communications, 
people fear they are becoming ma- 
chines, forced to obey this or that ad 
or admonition from the vast networks 
of power. One way to fight this duped 
acceptance of the mass media is to in- 
terest and instruct people in their pro- 
duction. And certainly, no starting 
place is better than the children, whose 
natural curiosity and vigorous imagin- 
ations can still function. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


MAGAZINES ETC. 


THE EDISON MOTION PICTURE 
MYTH. By Gordon Hendricks. Pub- 
lished by University of California Press, 
Berkeley. 216 pp. Illustrated. Price 
$4.00. Recommended by F.C. 

In his preface to the book, the author 
states: “I intend this book to serve 
two purposes: (1) To be a beginning of 
the task of cleaning up the morass of 
well-embroidered legend with which the 
beginning of the American film is per- 
meated and (2) to afford some meas- 
ure of belated credit to the work done 
by W.K.L. Dickson.” And that is what 
the author does in this immensely doc- 
umented book. With many of the early 
documents fast disappearing, this vol- 
ume will remain an invaluable source 
of information for the future students 
of the early years of cinema. The book 
also signals the beginning of the schol- 
arly research in motion pictures in 
America. 


MOVIES IN SOCIETY. By Mark 
Koenigil. Published by Robert Speller 
& Sons, Publishers, Inc. 33 West 42nd 
St., New York. 214 pp. Price $4.95. 
Among the themes discussed in the 
book are: “Is the Cinema an Incitement 
to Crime?”, “The Child’s Reaction to 
the Movies,” “African Movie Prob- 
lems.” 


A PORTRAIT OF JOAN. An Auto- 
biography of Joan Crawford. Published 
by Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York. 238 pp. Price $4.50. 
Sixty illustrations. It includes a com- 
plete filmography of Miss Crawford’s 
work. 


CINEMA - TV - DIGEST. Vol. I, 
No. 1. Hampton Books, Hampton 
Bays, N.Y. Price $2.95 per year. A 


survey of film magazines from Ger- 
many, Italy, U.S.S.R., France and other 
countries. Recommended by F.C. 


FICHES CINEMATOGRAPHIQUES. 

Analyses of films, published by I.D.H.E. 
C., 92 Champs-Elysees, Paris 8. N.158: 
Le Septiéme Sceau (Bergman); N. 159; 
Le Cri (Antonioni); N.160: Une Vie 
(Astruc); N.161: Le Testament d’Or- 
phée (Cocteau); N. 162: Moi, un noir 
(Rouch); N.163: Nuit et Brouillard 
(Resnais); N.164: Ugetsu( Mizoguchi); 
N. 165: Les 400 Coups (Truffaut) ; 
N.166: En passant par la Lorraine; 
Les Poussiéres (both by Franju); 
N.167: The Wild One (Benedek) ; 
N.168: Los Olvidados (Bujuel). 


ETUDES CINEMATOGRA- 
PHIQUES, N.14-15. Published by Let- 
tres Modernes, 73 rue du Cardinal- 
Lemoine, Paris 5e. 120 pp. Price 9NF. 
The issue is devoted to “L’Acteur — 
Théatre et Cinéma.” N.16-17: An issue 
devoted to the problems of television. 


THE CINEMA OF HOWARD 
HAWKS. By Peter Bogdanovich. Pub- 
lished by The Film Library of The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York, 1962. 
38 pp. Illustrated. Discussion of How- 
ard Hawks’ films by the director him- 
self, extensive interviews, and a com- 
plete filmography of his work. Recom- 
mended by F.C. 


PA’LANTE. “Poetry polity prose of 
a new world.” Edited by Howard Schul- 
man. Published by The League of Mil- 
itant Poets. P.O. Box 88, Peter Stuyve- 
sant Sta., New York, N.Y. 124 pp. 
Price $1.25. Excerpts from the sce- 
nario for Ivan the Terrible, Part III. 
Also writings by Allen Ginsberg, LeRoi 
Jones, Leroy McLucas, John Wieners, 
and others. Recommended by F.C. 


W. C. FIELDS: HIS FOLLIES & 
FORTUNES. Autobiography of W. C. 
Fields by Robert Lewis Taylor. Pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Co., 575 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 340 pp. 
Price $4.50. 


MARLENE DIETRICH’S ABC. 
Published by Doubleday & Co., 575 
Madison Ave., New York. 190 pp. 
Price $3.95. Miss Dietrich’s informal 
comments on subjects such as: Sad- 
ness, Jasmine, von Sternberg, Soup, 
Schopenhauer, Cezanne. 
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BS : 


be an angel 


Write to us in London for a free back issue 


of FILMS AND FILMING — the illustrated English monthly magazine 
which is absolutely devoted to the world’s best films. 


HANSOM BOOKS 7 HOBART PLACE LONDON SW 1 ENGLAND 


ce Oecugrer sr 


ANNOUNCEMENT No. 1 APRIL 25, 1962 


In September 1960, the independent film-makers 
of New York met and bound themselves into a 
free and open organization, the N. A. C. Group. 


One of the aims set forward by the Group was “to 
Promote and/or create a film distribution center.” 


We are now announcing the creation of such a 
center to be known as 


FILM-MAKER’S COOPERATIVE 


—— 4 cooperative for the distribution of films made 
by independent film-makers, including 35mm 
and 16mm, both features and shorts 


—— a non-profit cooperative organized and Oper- 
ated by film-makers 


— all income from the film rentals and sales will 
go to the film-makers 


The Cooperative will distribute films, organize 
national and international traveling exhibitions, 
and work closely with film exchanges in other 
countries. 


The Cooperative invites participation by inde- 
pendent film-makers in other countries. 


We urge the independent film-makers throughout 
the world to establish similar cooperative distri- 
bution centers in their respective lands. 


We suggest that all art theatres, film societies and 
other film users keep in touch with the Film- 
Maker’s Cooperative. 


Write for our catalogue of available films: 


Film-Maker’s Cooperative 
414 Park Avenue South 


New York 16, N. Y. 
Tel.: MU 5-2210 


AT LONG LAST AVAILABLE IN THIS COUNTRY 


Alain Resnais’ 


NIGHT AND FOG 


(Nuit et Brouillard) 


Produced by Como Films, Argos Films, Cocinor. Sponsored by the 
Comite de la Deuxieme Guerre Mondiale. Based on Olga Worrand 
Henri Michel's "The Tragedy of the Deportations." Assistant Di- 
rector: Andre Heinrich. Commentary: Jean Cayrol. Music: Hans 
Eisler. Camera: Chislain Cloquet, Sacha Vierny. 


DIRECTED BY ALAIN RESNAIS PRIX JEAN VIGO 


"This is not a film of reminiscence nor hatred but of disquietude." 


— Jean Cayrol 


Alain Resnais' brilliant and powerful film on the concentration camp universe in all its piercing and 
compelling truth. 


The excitement in the international film world upon the release of this multiple prize winner closely 
paralleled the sensation caused by the same director's first feature, HIROSHIMA, MON AMOUR. 


Resnais recognized as one of the most remarkable of contemporary talents and innovators has 
called this his best short film. 


"NIGHT AND FOG is not only Resnais' best film, it is a shattering 


document, a brilliant piece of cinema...’ 


— Jonas Mekas THE VILLAGE VOICE 


"| The brilliant young director Francois Truffaut has called NIGHT 
AND FOG the most important picture in his life, artistically, polit- 
ically, and in every other way. It is certainly a powerful and terrible 
document, which all the living owe to all those dead to keep avail- 
able the freshness of its horror, forever. 


— Brendan Gill THE NEW YORKER 


31 minutes Color with black and white 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG OF FILMS FROM THE WORLD’S MOST CREATIVE FILM MAKERS 


ze.rc Contemporary films, inc. 


267 W. 25th St., New York 1, N. Y. OR 5-7220 Midwest Office: 641 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. DAvis 8-2411 


16 mm Non-Theatrical 


SWEDISH 


THE SEVENTH SEAL 
SMILES OF A SUMMER NIGHT 

ILLICIT. INTERLUDE 

THREE STRANGE LOVES 

A LESSON IN LOVE 

THE MAGICIAN (Available Sept. 1, 1962) 
TORMENT 

WILD STRAWBERRIES (Available Sept. 1, 1962) 
DREAMS (Available Sepi. 1, 1962) 

SECRETS OF WOMEN Db 
THE FLUTE AND THE ARROW ; ARNE SUCKSDORFF 
MISS JULIE ALF SJOBERG 

THE TIME OF DESIRE 


INGMAR BERGMAN 


ITALIAN 


THE YOUNG AND THE PASSIONATE _ 
(I Vitelloni) "> FEDERICO FELLINI 
THE WHITE SHEIK LD 


FRENCH 


LA REGLE DU JEU(Rules of the Game) JEAN RENOIR 
(Available Sept. 1, 1962) 
3 FEET IN A BED, WITH FERNANDEL 


SPANISH 


DEATH OF A CYCLIST JUAN BARDEM 
BULLFIGHT 


Write for FREE catalog 
JANUS FILM LIBRARY 


DEPT. FC 267 W. 25th ST., NEW YORK 1, N.Y. MIDWEST OFFICE: 614 DAVIS ST., EVANSTON, ILL. 
ORegon 5-7220 DAvis 8-2411 


| ‘ 


NEW YORKER ([3n'2stcs"* 


Carnegie Hall Cinema 


7th Avenue, bet. 56 and 57 Streets 
New York City PL 7-2131 


Brandon Films presents 

A Special Listing From: 

THE MOST SIGNIFICANT REPERTOIRE 
OF WORLD CINEMA 


available for nontheatrical exhibition in the U.S.A. 


Ikiru Mj Earth 
Strike Hm Tartuffe 
La Strada fi Potemkin 
Rosemary fa Shoeshine 
Breathless fg Waxworks 
Metropolis Hj The Cousins 
Casablanca fm Calle Mayor 


Richard IIIf Game of Love 
Bed and Sofa fim Gates of Paris 
World of Apu fi Blood of a Poet 
| Am a Fugitive fm Throne of Blood 
Drole de Drame fm Zero for Conduct 
Nights of Cabiria fi Alexander Nevsky 
The Bicycle Thief {Carnival in Flanders 
The Stone Flower fm The 3 Penny Opera 
The Public Enemy Ivan the Terrible I, Il 
Gold Diggers of 1933 fj The Red and the Black 


Confessions of Felix Krull ff The Captain from Kopenick 


Special help to first season Film Societies 
New Rates for established groups 
Write for free catalog FCX 


BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


200 West 57th Street * New York 19, Ny, 


Scanned from the collections of the 
Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research, 
with support from Matthew and Natalie Bernstein. 


for Film and Theater Research 


http://wcftr.commarts.wisc.edu 
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